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ABSTRACT ; 

The major objective of the research project was to 
develop and implement an inservice education program designed to 
improve teaching effectiveness of .vocational teachers of 
disadvantaged students in vocational programs. In addition^ the 
authors sought to determine the effects of the inservice program on 
teachers and their students and to develop a handbook (avai .able as a 
separate document) that would include ^the specific procedures and 
materials utilized in the inservice programs. Drawn fro© vocati-onal 
secondary schocl programs of Kentucky's region 32 teachers from 
the, areas of business and office, distributive education, *and home * 
econoiiics were randomly selected^ and assigned tc experimental and 
control groups. The inservice program was developei, which consisted 
of a seri*^s of individualized modulftS utilizing written materials^ 
worksheets^ and films to be used individually or in six evening group 
sessions* Only the experimental group participated in the inservice 
program^ but both group.s received the posttest, which included seven 
major instruments (examples included in the appendix). Inservice and 
comprehensive evaluations and collected data frcm the posttest did 
revear significant differences between the experimental and control 
groups. ^In all the areas measured, the inservice program appeared to 
have a definite positive effect upor the participants. (BHJ 
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CHAPTER L 
INTRODUCTION . y 

JK pupiTs learning is,*ir larye measure, a function 
of the kind of teaching ^to /which he is exposed; the extent 
to.which-a pupil masters a qiv^n set of academic tasks re- 
flects not onlj/ his aptitudes and attitudes, but also -the 
appropri^ter\ess of-^he. particular ^appwach by which hg'^^s 
taught. 1,^ , ' ^ . ' - 



The disadvantaged' student has special needs^ and characteristics 
'^which afre ev^ideiit to manj^-, but" often go 'urjnoticed in the, classroom. 'The 
disadvantaged student. ts cojmianly identified as one who is^i/nable to s^uc- 
ceed in '^ regular education program or one who is unable- to* fit into the 
maifis,tream^of our^ society because of social, economic, or academic status. 

The reported study refle'cts the results of efforts- to cievelop, im- 
pleinent, antl'validate an ins-ervice pro^ra:.h des*igned to improve teachfng 
effectiveness of vicatiorfal teachers having ^lisadvantaged* stud^n^s in 
their classrooms. Variables measured included teacher-atudent elas^room 
behavior and interaction, .teacher affective and cocfimive perceptipns of 
students, student self concept, attitude" toward the teacher, and 6tud(Bnt 
perceptions of their own- cognitive. achievement. 

' \. ^ » ' ' ' ' • 

. " ' Need* for the Study .\ - - ^ 

^ Reissi.s^.(1962) and Brum (1967) suggest that' lO to 15 perc^n^t of the 
youth \x\ the United States between 14 and 17 years of age are. education- 
ally disadvantaged, with this figure approaching 30 ,to -50 percent in some 
areas, of^the country. Numerous reports of projects have been dissemifiated 
that point to^ the spGci^al needs ^and characteristics of thB disadvantaged. 
Various reviews ^nd syatheses o-f research have been .made that give th^ 
presen,t state-of-the-art, of vocational" education for "the dis|idyantaged 
.(McCloskey, 1967; Feck, ,1971). From these'it becotnes evident that there 
are a number of characteristics 1jt disadvantaged'youth* that various au- 
thorities have identified.. Among these' are: 

1. Low self concept 

* r • 

2. Poor record in acaderfiic and vocational school work 



iMiriam L. Goldberg, "Adapting "teacher Style to Pupil Differences: 
Teachers For i)isadvantaged/ehfWren," Merri ll -Palmer Quarterly, Vol. '10. 
No. 2 (A'pril, 19&4)', p. 
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3. Lack of trusj^-1n authority' figures 

4. PQar-^-l'Uude tgward SGhool and teachers ^ 

' 5. Tendency 'to drop CHJt of school* . ' , ' 

\ ^^While basic descriptive characteristics of tfte .probjem have 'been \ 
ifJeatified, teacher preparation of how to work with disadvantaged students , ^ 
i^ ill-de>ined./if^not n6n-exi stent. H*rr/ Gideense, pasT President, of 
Br^pokly Qollegi, stated in a biennial report: ^ i . ^ ' ' , 



Except in a^gene/al way, ^authorities do not yet agree ^ - 

on the^needed attributes for teaching disadvantaged children 

nor or on what constitutes the best kind of preparation.^ 
• If ' * ^ 

\ ' ' * ^ 

'\ The development of an inservice program for vocational teachers de- 
sig^eii to impr(5>AG the teaching of 'disa^antaged students would'have par- 
ticular applicability in states where^^ocational^ teachfers are not requ^ned^ 
to have pn&parati^on in this area prior^to teaching diiadviintaged students?^ 
The Ifiiring of vocationa-l teachers in Kerftucky, fpr example, does^not re- 
q\jir| that new teachers have, prese^vice training in teaching the djsad- . 
vant^iged. * Since there are approxi'mately 17,000 disadvantaged students re- I 
ported in Kentucky vocational programs, a neei^ does^lst for^such a pro- ' \ 
graai. ^ / " , * - . ^ * . 

■ * ^ 

/ Much of -the literature has presented theo^^etical positions, primarily 
b^sed on experience or-survey .dat^a,. frdm which! programs designed .to help.*, 
teachers cope\ith disau^antaged students may tje based, l^ile knowledge 
/and understanding of the disadvante^^ed ymJth ate important ^^^pects iri 
' plann-ing vocational programs, also oT-equal imptortance are the teacTwtf 

strategies, and behaviors that are most effectivfe with these students. 
" Boss points. cTut concerning working with disadvantaged youth, "The staffs 
'member who qrows a beaVd and wears mod clothingVto relate to students 
seldom becomes an effective employer* \The studeVit .4nwge of the ^chool 
teacher is already fi^^d. Any attempt to be somkh>ing else is viewed by, 
*the student as hypocritical." Being what you are-n moVe important -than 
^ ,being somethfng you are not."^ • ,^ - 



i 



11 I 

^ ^samael^^lTler BrowneVl, ^'(^^eparinfl "Pgadi^s of the Disadvantaged," 
North Central Association Quarterly , XLI /Winter, 1967), p^.250.^ ^ 

'^KentudgrBtrr^^ Education Report to Department <)f^ Edu- 

cation, pctober 1, 1974. * ^ J ~- _ ^ | ^• 

4" . ' ^ * *^ 

' •''^Ricijard Boss"; What ScfcK^I Administrators Should Kfiow About. Vdcation- 
aTEducation to r Pi s advan tatted Youth, in Urban Areas. Informat ion Series " - 
No. 4L ERIC Clearinghouse. on Vocational* and TechnieaTV Education. jCo- 
lumbus: The Ohio State Uni versity, -1971;) p. 17. 
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recent. years varictus approaches * to preparing teachers of- riisad-^ 



vuhtaged students have^been at^temp^ed. - In mgst cases; fhe training 'has 
^ been limited to' sojjie\type of workshop or seminar designed to help- teachers' 

understand tne disadvantaged -yputh and suggest: methods or materials with 
• the assumption th'^t knowledge alone wi\l provide ^or more 'effective teach- 
- i-ing^* -However, threre^is little^ j"f any,, eyi'donce to suoport' this- as^ump- • 

tion. Gonserjuenfly... 'there exists a need not only*. for an insrervice proV' 
, -graiTi fpr^ voc*Vional^teacKej«s^ o,f disadvantaged students^ Ji)as^ed i)n , sound 
theory, but^one 'that can^v^" va.lidated as. to itfs. effectiveness with teach- 
ers a/i'd s*tudents„\v ^ V — ^ , , ' 

Techr\i^qyes for ^v-aluating inservtce proflrams .haveM;ra,di tio.nally cqp- 
-sisted of anrev.aluatiDn shp^ desigr>ed to 'obtain partic-ip^t impri^ssions 
of the'agti vii:ies< This, -cype of evaluation-is onrlya supeVf.i'cial 'attempt 'v 
to assess- thQ impact of the program^on .teacher^ and attempts ijo assess-^ * ' j 

ment-o'f impac^oh >Gtudent/s; The desirabi.l ity of val i darting' tba reported 
jnservice program hy^applying a -research dfesign is evident. ;>ThV-fc^al ida-^ V^Jl' 
tiT)n process provides objective* evidence of the a£tuaT, Impact -of tJie pro*- - 
grSm on the teacher and rl>frpeCtive students as vfelK ' , * 



0^ 



. ^1 - Objectives of the Study 

1. - To develop and impi^ement an.inservice education program,^ 
•desi-Qned to >niprove teachijig effectiveness, for vocation- 
al education teachers of disadvantaged^studehts tn\o'"a-' 
tional programs. ^ - * .'^ 

2. To deterjiiine^^the si^gn^f icance of the effects of the i'n^- 
.servica .prognam^on teaehjers and their students. 

3. To" dcvel0p.,a .handbook that intludes^thg specific prqce- ' 
dures and majterials' utili-zed in'the ift^^s^vice pro^ain. 



Null Hypotheses ^ . j 

The/null fiypot+ies'es tested in this study, were conceYned wihh 
tea.cher i)ehaviorj classroom behavior, student jelf concept, student 
"attitude ft)ward the ted<:her/and teacTter and student fierceptions in 
the affective and' Cognitive dome^in^. Tt)e 'following nuM hypp^h-eses 
(for a dtrectionaV test^) werfe tested: 




Null Hypothesis J-: S Vocational i?teachers who participated in the in- 
service program demonstrate ^/erbal teaching behavior similar* 
to or less favorable^ than vocational teachers who did^'not parti- 
cipate in the InserviCe, . ' ^ ^ • . • 

Wull Hyp^ojhesis 2:' Vocational teachers who participated in* the in- 
service pr^igram demonstrate non-verbal teaching behaviop sigiilar 
t,o or less favorable" than vocatiSQal- feachers whq did not parti.- . 
cipate in th»e inservice, • ' ■ • -. 
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Null Hypothes.is 3:- ^Vocotional teachers who participated in the in- 
's^rVice ^prograin-possess affectivp perceptions o^ disadvantaged 
students simijar to or less favorable that) vocational teachers 
\ wtk) did^ not 'participate if. the inservice program. 

TJull Ptygothesis 4: Vocational teachers whe participated in the in- - 
servf^ie prograrp'poss^s^s cognitive perceptions of disadvantaged* 
. students similatf to or Jess favorable than vocational teachers 
whd did not , participate in the inservice program. 

•.Null Hypothesis 5: Students of vocational teachers who participated 

in .the inservice program demonstrate observalDle classroom behavior 
^ ^simi]at><b or less^ favorable than' st4jdents of vocational teachers 
-'who. did not participate in the inservice program. , 

\ 

Nail Hypothesis 6: Students of. vocational teachers who participated 
* in the inservice pi*ogram possess, seff concepts similar to or less 
favorable than students of vocational ^teachers who did not parti- 
cipate in;the inservice'p»rog.ram# . 

Null Hypothesis 7:' Students oi vocational toaqheVs who participated 
^ in..the inservice program possess attitudes toWrd t: air teacher" 

simiT-cir^to" or less favcrable-JJjan students of 'vocational teachqj::s^ 
who did not-participate in the inservice program, 
^ -0 . 

Nul] Hypothesis 8: ^ Students of vocational teachers who participated 

in*the inservice program posrsess perceptions of cognitive achieve- 
ment similar. to or less favorable than students of vocational 
teachers who did' not participate in the inservice program. 

linn'tations of the Study 

. Thi rty-two-seco^^dar^ level vocational teachers from the service 
areas of Bus*iness^and Office, distributive Education- and Homo Economics 
^wjere randomly selected from the Kentucky Vocational Region 4 and randomly" 
"assigned to experinjental 'ancV control groQps, The teachers were drawn 
from state an(i^area 'yV^ational sc^rools'and public^gh schooT-s, i 

The teacher had to -agree to parti cipate .in the project. Approval by 
th^ i^ospecttve -school "princi^jaT and 'superintendent was also required. 

>" • 

Teachers not willinq, Jto participate j"n the project were replaced by 
randoiDly selected aU.e^rftt;es', - - . 

*t r ' - / 

4 ' • ' .^efinitic5n of»Torms\ 
' ^ ^ - ^^^.^^ _ . , 

Disa^dva n taged Person --/Persons who have academic, socioeconomic,* cul- . 
-tural, pr other .handfcftps that prevent them from succeeding in ^vo- 
cational, educati/jji-^or consumer and homemaking programs ^designed for 
persons without slich handicaps, and who for "that" Reason rcquirp spe- 
cial ly desigr^ed eclucational programs^'or related services. The term 

^ . 12 ■ ' • 



r ■ 

'includes, persons whose needs for such programs 0/ services result 
from poverty, neglect, delinquency, or cultural or linguistic iso- ^ 
♦l.tion from the community at large, bu. does not include physicaVly 
Of mentally handicapped persons unless such persons also suffer from 
' the handicaps described in this' paragraph. 5 Table I on page Six 
provides further clarification of tfiis defihition. 

V, Interaction Ar>alysis System This classroom observational instrument is 
t a 19-cateqory system of interaction analysis containing 12 categories 

of teacher talk, three categories of student^^a'ik (including que^- 

tiogs) and four ijonverbal categories.^ 

« - - ^ 

, C lassjoom Observation- Record (COR) The COR is an observational instru- 
^ ' ment designed to measure four dimensions of pupil befxavior (alert, 
responsible, confident,. Initiating) and 13 dimensioifs of teacher be- 
/ ' havior (falr< democratic, responsive, understanding, kindly, stimu- 
latpng, ori^ginal', alert, attractive, responsible,^ steady, poised, 
coafident, systematic, adaptable, optimistic, integrated, broad), 7. ^ 

Piers-Uarrls Children's Self Concept Scale This is a self report in- 
strument designed for research on the development of children's s^elf 
attitudes and correJate^ of these attitudes. 8 

, . Students' Evaluation of Teaching-I (SET-I) The purpose of the SET- I is 
economical measurement of the five riTajor aspects of teacher class- 
room behavior: 1) friendly and cheerful; 2) knowledgeable and 
poisea; 3)-lively ^nd interesting; 4) firm control (discipline); 5) 
NonrOirecti ve (democratic- procedure). ^ 



^" ^he Kentucky ndbook For Planning and Evaluating Local Vocationa l 
Education Programs , (January, 1974). Bureau of Vocational Education, 
State Department of Idufeatlon, Frankfort, Kentucky, p. L*l. 

* ^ ' ^J.^'T. Sandefur and Ronald D. Adams, "An- Evaluation of Teaching: An 
interim Research Report," Journal of Teacher Education , Vol. XXVII, No. 1 
(Spring 1976), p. 72, 

^ ^IMl- . ' ■ • ' 

%ller) V. Piers, Manual For The Piers -Harris Children's Self Concept 
' Sca]er,(Nashvi11e, Tennessee: Counselor Recordings and Tests, 1969), p. 2. 

^ ■ ^DonalcLJ. Veldman, Student ^ Evaluation of Teaching , R^searci^ Method- 
ology Monograph Mo. 10 (R & D Center For Teacher Education, The University 
? of Texas at AuUin, 1970), p. 1. ^ 



TABLE I ■ ^ 
CLASSIFICATIOfJ SYSTEM FOR DISADVANTAGEbIO 




CAUSE 



(1) Academic 



(2) Socioeconomic 
or 

Non-Acddemic 



(3) Ciilturally 
Disadvantaged 



(4) "Other'' 
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EFFECT 



Not succeeding or cannot be expected to 
succeed in a regional vocational educa- 
tion program because of at least one 
educational deficiency. 



Not succe-eding or cannot be expected to 
succeed because of background or experi- 
ence. Developed attitudes which severe- 
ly limit their ability to perform suc- 
cessfully in a vocational education pro- 
gram. 



Not succeeding or cannot be expected to^ 
succed because of cultural differences 
that limit their understanding of the 
educational ' and other everyday processes 
>/ithin comnunity. ' I 

Other effects of a disadvantagemenf not 
listed under the three (3) afo«'en|en- 
tioned categories: Should be restricted 
to special situations of a local indi- "' 
vidual nature. 



CHARACTERISTICS 



Poor speech, poor readin'g and v/riting ability; 
serious difficulty in comprehending computa- 
tional concepts; 'retarded one or more years in 
academic achievement; low achievement records ; 
irregular in^^school attendance; dropout or po- 
tential dropout. 

Aggressive, anti-social, disruptive. Lack per- 
sonal motivation; negative attitude toyvard 
learning; poor or negative self-image; higher 
incidence of involvement with juvenile court; ^ 
underachiever; ill health; poor nutrition; un- 
employed or underemployed; .geographically iso- 
lated; needs economic assistance to enter or 
.stay in school. 

Social class differences in values ,v behavior 
patterns; style of living, language patterns, 
mor^s; generally highly mobile (migrants); 
1 ack_SjUbi+4,ty within the comnunity; unfami>iar 
wirh custom^."' 

MVgfants, individual? in institutional settings. 



J }^ Jhe Kentucky Handbook For Planning and Evaluating. Local Vocational Education Programs (January, 1974), 
But^eau of Vocational Education, State Department of Education,' Frankfort, Kentucky, p. L-2. ' 
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students ' .Evaluation of Teachiag-II (SET-II) — This instrument obtains 
four additional factors of teacher olassrodJh behavior: 4) rapport 
with children; 2) interactional competence^ 3) unreasonable nega- 
tivity; 4) "fosterance of self-esteem.^^ 

Inservice Program For Vocational Teacher s Of Disadvantaged Student s 

^An inservice program that provides vocational teachers with teaching 
strategies, techniques and behaviors Sor working with^disadvant^ged 
persons. The inservice is designed with the intent to significantly 
change teachers It perception of and behavior tov/ard the disadvantaged 
student, result''ng in desirable change in the student. 

Inservice Program Handbook A collection of procedures and materials 

utilized in the conduct of the developed inservice progr^ni for voca-' 
tional teachers of disadvantaged students (bee ridndt)Ook). 



If 



11 , * 

Ruth Adldf Haak et al. Student Evaluation of Teach er Instrgment - 

1 1 -Manual (The Research and Development Center For Teacher EHucati on, the 

University of Texas at Austin, 1572), pp. 53-63. 



f"- CHAPTER II . 

METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

Introduction 
— - — 

The reported project was conducted in basically three phases. The 
first phase -involved preparation leading to and development of the in- 
-service fo> vocational teachers of disadvantaged students. The second 
phase consisted of the ins^rvice meetings with the teachers. Validation 
of the inservice by means of data collection and analysis, and prepara- 
tion of the final report and handbook constituted the third phase. 

Research Design 

A Postte§t-Cnly Control Group Design^^ was employed to study the 
variables "teacher -student interaction," "classroom behavior," ''student 
self concept," "student evaluation of teacher," "teacher affective and 
•^^cognitive perception of students," and "students' cognitive perception 
of themselves.". 

The paradigm for the Postt^st-Only Control Group Design is as fol- 
lows r 

R V Ol 
R 02 

wherr:: R = Random "assignment to experimental or control group 
X = Treatment (inservice program) 
0 - Observation (test/survey administration) 

The P( test-Only Control Group Design employed in this study can 
be effect vely used in place of the Pretest-Posttest Control Group De- 
sign when randomization can be assumed. 1^ The random selection and as^ 
signment of teachers to the experimental and control groups met this re- 
quirement. 



^^Donald T. Campbell and Julian C. 3tanley, Experimental and Quasi- ^ 
Experimental Designs For Research (Chicago; ITlinois: ^Rand HcNally and 
Company, 1963), p. 25. 



^^Ibid. 

8 
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Program Preparation * 

■ , ■ X ■ . 

Project Personnel 

The program development and operation required the services of a 
project director, four staff assistants , ^and four graiiuate assistants. 

The project director was employed for 25 percent time on an 18 
month *asis (project duration). The project director rendered overall 
leadership to the conduct of the project, including the followirfg respon- 
sibilities: 

a) Procurement of qiialified personnel to assist in the conduct 
of the study, , 

b) Supervision of procedures for proper project record keeping 
and administration.' 

c) Coordination of project design, field testing, modification ^ . 
^ and implementation. 

d) Coordinatiprl of data collection, analysis, aqd preparation 
of final report.^ ' * - 

Four staff assistants were employed for 100 percent time; one ''on a' 
ten month basis, one on a sixteen month basis, and two on a five month 
basis.^' The staff "assistants assisted the project director in the overall 
coordinatton^and administration of the project, which included the follow- 
ing respionsibi 1 ities; ' - * * 

a) Review of related literature ^ ^ ^ ' 

! b) Identification and selection of popula^tion and sample ^ 

c) Selected and contacted consultants to assfst the develop- ^ 
menJt of the inservice program 

d) Planned and conducted Xwo Planning Conferences 

e) Contacted experimental and control group teachers {and their 
respective administrators) to elicit their participation in 
the^ project 4 , 

f) Developed and^^-onducted the inservice program for vocational 
teachers of disadvantaged s;tudents 

g) , Developed teacher evaluation instruments of the inservice 

h) Selected and obtained published instrumentsjjsed in ' 

^ data col lection • ' 



i) Developed instruments used in data collection 

j) Trained for administration of posttest instr^inients 

k) Coordinated and implemented the posttesting procedure 

1) Scored data collected in posttesting sessions 

m) Coordinated and conducted data analysis and'evaluation 

n) Preparation of final report and dissemination activities 

Four graduate assistants' were employed 100 percent time (20 hours 
,per week);, one on a fourteen month basis and three on a five month basis/ 
The major resporrsibi 1 i ties of the graduate assistants included: 

a) ^ Conducted a. review of literature for program conceptualization 

b) Assisted with "ie development and implementation of the two 
Planning Conferences ' ' ' ^ j 

c) Assisted with the development of the inservice program and its 
'r implementation 

d) Assisted with the data collection and analysis 

e) Assisted with'-preparation of the final report and handbook 

Identification of Population and Sample 

Due to its close geographical proximity to Western Kentucky Univer- 
s^ity, the implementatipn of the inservice program was limited to tea.chers 
of state and area vocational 'schools and high schpols wi ttiiaiKentucky 
♦Vocational Region 4. Because of the lecessity to mdl$e classroom obser- 
vations in the da-ta. collection process and limitatioqs of the observia- - 
tional instruments to be used,' th^ population was also limited to voca- 
'tional teachers in the service areas of Business and Office; Distrtbutive 
Education, and Home Economics within the defined geographical area. 

Eligibility for participation in the inservice program or as a mem- 
ber of tfie control ^oup, as specified in the proposal, required teacriers 
to have lat least one class with a m^inimum of five students who have been 
identified as disadvantaged, -While the Kentucky State Plan and the Ken^ 
tuckjr Handbook Fur Planning anpl Evaluating Lor^l Vocational Education 
Programs provide a geheral definition (taken from the Federal Register ) 
of a disadvantaged student, each school system' is relatively free to fur- 
ther develop- its own operational definitions of what constitutes a sttr- 
dent that is "academically" disadvantaged, "socio-economicaTly" disadvan- 
•taged, etc. An informal survey within Region 4, by the project staffs 
found thai many school systems were classifying approxii.iately 40-50 per- 
cent of their students as disadvantaged. Ori this basis It was detemined 
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. by the project staff tliat approximately one-half of the students in any 
' given classroom could be a^ssumed as bein^ disadvantaged. Thus, all' 

teac+iers within the specified population were eligible to serve in either^ 
p the' experi^nejital or control groups. 

From the Region 4 area, high schools were randomly selected and the* 
respective teachers within ^hese schools were randomly assigned to either 
the experimental or control group. In the case of the state and area vo- 
cational schools within the regio^n, since t^iere was a -very limited numT 
ber of secondary voca^'tiona.l school teachers within the specified papula- 

. tion, all vocational school teachers serving in one o.f the three service 
areas defined were ranjjomly assigned to one of fhe^sample groups. The 

^respective 'school 'principal and superintendent^bf'each selected partici- 
pant were.^ont^ctedfBy phone, ^^eeking their approval, before , contact was ' 
made with the teacher. A1 1 of the participating teachers were contacted 
personally by one of ttie project staff members concerning their partici- 
pation in the program. Randomly selected alternates were contacted in 
place .of teachers not willing to pai;tic-ipate in- the program. ^ 

'The final sample consisted of 11 high school and "five vocational 
school teachers serving i'n each' of the experimental, and control groups 
(se^ Appendix A for subject area^^ sex, -and type schooL f4entification) . 
Teachers participating in the inservice were paid a^base rate of $60 plus 
mileage as an 'incentive. ' 



Selectioji^ and Meeting with Consultants 
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, Eight vocational teachers (four Special Vocational Program teachers 
and four^regular classroom teachers) were selected ^rom Region 4 schools 
(from those net selkted to be part of the sample) to serve a? consultants 
to the project staff and assist in the development of an effective wiser- 
vice program (see Appendix B). Vocational teachers from within the re- 
gion were selected as consultants by the prd/ject s^ff on the basis that 
they knew best the problems and needs of vpeatipnal teachers in dealing 
with disadvantaged students in this .^specific geographical area. Because 
the consultants selected were public school teachers, it was n9t'feasible 
to meet with this group until after schools had* reopened for the year. 

Two Planning Conferences were held in early ^Jovember, 1975 at the 
- Center for Career and Vocational Teacher Education on the campus of -Wes- 
|:ern Kentucky University during which the consultants and project person- 
nel interacted to provide recommendations for the direction and procedure 
- to be utilized in developing the inservice program. Appendix C contains 
the agendas and discussion summaries of these two meetings. ? 

Development of Inservice Content and Materials 

From the literature review ^n(/ suggestions offered during the Plan- 
ning Conferences, the inservicp program content and materials were devel- 
oped (see handbook).' Two very strong recommendations were made during 

12- 
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the Planning Conferences in regards, to the overall development and pre- 
»sentation of the i nservice 'p^^OQ^^cim: 

1) Do not refer to the inservice 'program as f,ofcu5ing 'sp^ci-^ ' 
fically on disadvantaged students/ ^achers feel that 
the' special need for programs and materials for this 
populatkfn of students has been overplayed. ^ *¥hey are 
tired of hearing about^it." ' 

^ ' 2) Do not develop "another boring inservice." Create some- 
,,,^.^^....^*.c.ttvvRg-/<iif ferent and remember teachers do not- have a lot 
^ - .of extra time during th? school year. • - 

In order* to- eliminate the 'problem of "turning off" teachers to the 
inservice by its title^ _it wds decjded by the prqj uc**4:aff to refer to 
the program as, "An Inservice for Vocational Teachers of StudefTts with 
Varying Academic level's inrthe Classroonr. ". The title 43'ffe reef universal 
identification on the- part of teachers while it avoided the ne^ativg con- 
notation '^of "disadvantaged student" (to both teachers and students) and 
covered 'the topic to be discussed in an unobtrusive mannec. 

Considering the difficulty of getting 16 vocational teachers togeth- 
er for a series of evening meetings, it was decidea not to .mandate that 
the p^articipants h^d to all meet together at a designated time and place. 
This decision led to the resultfng inservice which consisted of a series 
0..' individual ized 'mDdulos utilising written materials, worksheets, and 
films; to be available at the teachers's convenience. ThuS', while^the 
maiority of teachers could meet and work through- the modules together, 
those who wet^e unable^ to meet with the group cQuld "Either meet wi th a 
projecC^staff member' and v^ork through the module 'at tfjeir convenience, 
or take^^he materials ho^e_afld meet with a project staff member at a^ 
later date to review and check transcripts, worksheets, etc., or ask 
questions.. ^ . 

The basic outline d^vel o^d i%r the inservice'was as folTows: 

I. Qjassroom^Intera-ction 

V,^^ A. Using Student Ideas * 

^ B. Lesson Organization ' * • ' 

C. Praise ^nd Corrective feedback 

fl. ' Questioning * - ^ > 

II.. Classroom Ma/iagement 

'A. ' Group Al or cijng J ' 

'B. .Learning Accountability 

C. Transitions ■ 

D. Witliitrie^ . 
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III. Teachfer Language ^ . *• - 

^- 7\.- Clarity • • * . , • 

Emphasis 

C. Enco.ura"*gement * * ^ . ^ ^ 

♦ D. Extension ' ' - , 

^ E. Feedback ^ - - ^ 

F. Organization ' . - * * 

IV. Group Process 

, A. Stages of J5raup Growth^" * 

\ B. Task Roles'* ' . / 

C. ^ 'Unifying Roles . ' • ^ 

D. Anti-Group Boles' ^ 

\ ^ ^ , ♦ 

' V. In-structional Com:epts'' ' , 

A. Conceptualizing tl?e Process of Instruction 

B. Verbal Interaction in the Cognitive Dimension ^ ~^ 

C. Organizing facts-'to Teach Meaningful Relationships 

D. ' Fair V§rbal BehavioV ^ ^ / • ' ^ • / ^-^ 

E. Learners and Their Characteristics ^ 

VI. Models of Teaching: [^ole Playing . V 

Most of. the above outline and matojsiials (Sessions f-V) used in the 
inservice program were a'dopted and modified from the 1975-76 Protocol 
Material s , distributed by^the Nat^ional Resource 'and Dissemination. Center, 
University of South horida, Tampa, Florida. Consisting basically of' 
films;, worksheets, guides, and^manuals, the Protocols are basically re- 
productions of student and teacher ^classroom behaviors. They exemplify 
educational concepts dealing with classroom behavior and a^e designed to 
teach the application of those cpncepts. 

Concepts presented in Session VI, Models of Teaching: Role Playing, 
were adopted fVom Teaching Strategies Training Materials by Bruce Joyce 
and Marsha Weil. Models for teaching were developed to help build a 
-teacher's capacity to reach more children and create , a richer, more di- 
verse environment for them.^^. In using the» teaching- strategy of role 
playing, students (and. teachers) are able to explore human>elation prob- 
lems by enacting or improvising problem situations and then discussing 
the enactments. Role playing provides a "sample of^human interaction to 
analyze *in order to identify alternative ways of handling situations, 
clarify special values, and learn to^deal with the emotions in conflict 
situations. ' ' » 



^^Bruce Joyce and Marsha Weil, Models of Teachin g (Englewood Cjif.fs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 19'72),'p. xiii. 
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Several films from^the series Interactions in Tlie [lul ti^ u1 tural 
C lassroom , distributed By* Science Research Associates/ Inc., were also, 
used ^throughout ttie ins£rv1ce. *• 1 he 'films arvd respect] ve«fi tm guide.s 
wev^e designed to help teachers5> develop skill at rfK:ognizing and ef^^-'^c- . 
tlv^ly dealing with the following categones of s dent/ teacher bonavior: 
aggressi.ve withdrawal / supportive; recjpr^cating; closing^. 

An of the above "materials were obtained' for the reported Miservice 
'program and ar*e "available Ofi a loan basis from the. Office of Te^cher^^/ 
Corps and The Division of Media Services, Western Kentucky Universi tyT^*^ 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. * \ ^ > » . 



Inservice .Program 

— «F ■ O 

• The inservice wa^ conducted tin-sjx consecutive Thursday evenings, 
March 4 through April 8, 197*6, 679 p. m> af the Center For Career and Vo- 
cational Teacher Education on the campus of Wes'^tern Kentucky University." 
The 16 secondary vocational teochens from high schools and vocational^ 
schools were encoi^raged to meet at the scheduled 'times. HDwever, when 
schedule conflicts occurred^ p^rtici|)ants ^ere free to Tiieet- wi a. pro- 
ject staff membf^r at another tiijie/Or take the material s »home. Aii agenda 
for the inservice is looatocrin Appendix p. ^ , 

While all uf the materials presented during the irrservice wgre pro-, 
vided to the participants in wr/tten for-m, a Uniited amount of oral pre- 
sentation was given and working in smal].§roups was strongly encouraged.' 
See the "Facilitator's Guide'*, Supplemejit G in the handbook, for' specific 
directions and procedures utilized in conducting the ''inservix:e program, 

i'lhere worksjieets were involved^ participants completed these, eitfi^r 
individually or in small qroufis and thert checked ^their answers with a - 
project staff memteV. Some exercises to be tried in their oWn classroom 
situations were provided to t-he participants' and dis-cussfecj by the enjtire 
group or with, a project staff member in the next session. 

An informal ar.d relaxed atmosphere was encouraged thmughcfat the in- 
service sessions. ' - ' ' 



Teacher Fva.uation of Sessions 

TeSchers wgre provided with an opportunity to evaluate each session 
of .the inservice program. A Likert-respohse type i^ristrument was rJevel- 
oped and utilized fo>^ this purpose (see Appendix E^. Additionally; the 
,instr*ument fought generaKcomments from the teachers regardi ng^. any aspect 
of the session they chose to address. . ^ ' 

An opportunity for teacher evaluation was given at the end uf each - 
^^ession or the evaluation instrument could be taken home- and returned the 
./^following week. ,A comprehensive inservice- evaluation was also requested 



of the' tftcichers during fhe- posttesting phase. Specific evaluative pro- • 
cedures and' data are presented in'Chapter IV. ,^ ^ ^ 

' * Subject MoiTt dlitY ^ /' ^ 

The,nece3Sity of completing the inservice program was strongly em- 
phasized in the personal contact with Ihose teachers randomly selected 
tp serve in the e/pgrimenta! groups. All (100°^ of. the 16'teachers agree- 
ing to particio^te in-the inService^successfu] ly completed the program.' 



Posttest ' ' / 

. The -following instruments were administered to the teachers or thei-r 
students in the experimental and/or control groups following completic^n^ \ 
of the inservice program for validation purposes: , interaction Analy$i-s • 
System (Sandefur and Adams, 1976); Classroom Observation Record (Ryatis, 
*il960); Pier^-Harris Children's Self ConceRt Scale (Pi&rs and Harris,j 1969); 
Student Evaluation of Tfeachers-I (Veldman and Peck, 1970); Student Evalu^ 
atiorr of le^ctrers- II (Haak, Kleiber, and Peck, 1$72); TeacHev- Survey 
(staff developed); Student Survey (§taff developed). * ' , 

T.he method of administration and a brief rationale of why these in- 
struments were utilized follows: , ' 

1. " Inte.raction Aijalysis System 

^ This instrument is a classroom observational instrument 
. \ '.and was .admin tstered to observe vertTal and nonverbal inter- 
' ^ aotion betwefen the sty^dents and their teacher. The-iastru- 

m^nt was administered to the teachers and their respe^ctive ^ 
'Students in one of thei^r classes of both tha^ experimental and 
^ 'control gVoup5. v ' <^ ' 

Cla ssroom Observatio n Record (COR) 

I^e COR is an observational instrument and was adminis- 
• , tered to measure overt behfvlor oh the part of the teacher/'- 
and respective students^ the instrument was administered to 
the teachers and their respective students in one of their 
classes^ of both the experimental and control groups. 

' ' " - " ^ . ^* ' . 

^ • Pier s-Harrfs Children's Self Co/icept Scale \ 

This instrument was Klesigned specifically for ^studyirrtL : 
self attitudes of children and is suggested for use w\th > 
•senior high school stuflepts. T)ie ins.trument was adminvst^-- 
ed to one class of students of each of the teachei s in both ' 
the experimental and control groups. 
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► ' • , ' ' 4. Students' Evaluatio n o f Teachlnq-I (SET-I) 

The SET-I obtains students' perceptions of teacher 
* o classroom behavior in five dimensions: friendly and 

^ i?*"*^ cheerful; knowledgeable ami poised; lively^nd interest- 

^ * ^ ing; firm control (discipline); non-directive ('democrat- 

ic procedure). The instrument was administered to the 
same students a? was the Piers-Harris Children's Self ^ 
* cyncept Scale. 

«» 

5. Students' Evaluation of Teachinq-II (SET-II) 

The StT-II obtains four additional factors of stu-^ 
V ' dents' perceptions of teacher classroom beTTavior: rap- 

port with children; interactional competence; unreasph- 
^ able negativity; fosterence of self-esteeirr. The instru- 

. ' ment was administered to the same students as was the 

Piers-Harris Self Concept Scal6. . / 



Teacher 




The Teart>l^er Survey was developed by the project 
staff to obtain teachers' perceptions "^f students in v. * 
the affective and cognitive domains. The survey was ^ 
administered to the teachers in both the experimental 
and control groups, 

7. Student Survey 

The Student Survey was developed by the project 
^ ^ staff to obtain ocudents' perceptions of their own 
cognitive achievement. The. survey was administered 
to students as was the Piers-Harris Children's Self 
Concept Scale. * 

Training of prpject staff personnel in the observational techniques 
(Interaction Analysis System and Classroom Observation Record) was con- 
ducted by the Officfe of Educational Research, Western Kentucky University, 
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CHAPTER III 

DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS ^ 

Seven major instruments were utilized in collection o^ data for vali- 
dation of the inservice program: Classroom Observation Record (COR) and 
Intertaction Analysis System were direct classroom observation systems; 
Piersi-Harris Children's 6elf Concept Scale ; Student Evaluation of Teaching- 
^^I (SEIT-I); Student Evaluation of Teaching-II (SET-II); two instruments, 
Teacher Survey and Student Survey , were developed by the project staff. 
The seven instruments were administered to teachers and/or students of 
those teachers in the experimental and control groups. 

Each teacher in the experimental and control groups was visited twice 
during ithe posttesting phase of the project. A prearranged schedule was 
establt$hed so that the teacher knew when he/she was to be visited. The 
visits were made to tile same class approximately one week apart. During 
the ^fir$t visit, the SET-1 and II and Student Survey were administered, 
and observations made for -the Interaction Analysis System and COR. Th,e 
Teacher Survey was^ left with each teacher during this visit, to be picked 
p on the second visit. During the secorjd visit, the Piers-Harris Chil- 
dren's ^elf Concept Scale was admir?istered and the second set of observa- 
tions obtajned for the Interaction Analysis System ahd COR. The Teacher 
Survey was also picked up at thi3 time. 

, Since it was hypothesized that the experimental group would score 
Ai^her (more favorably) on the posttesting instruments, a one- tailed or 
directional t-t&st was utilized in the analysis of the raw data. 15 The 
p-value oV pcoBiability level is accordingly one-tailed and is reported in 
the following, tab les\ as such. , , 

, ■* ' * .» 

Direct Classroom Observations 



Interac ti on -Analysis System ' 



\. 

* " • / 

' Th^ l^-category Interaction^ Analysis System is a modification of Flan- 
ders' Model (Flanders, 1970) and an e^^pantled model developed by Hough 
(Hough, 1967). The instrument contains 12 categories of teacher talk, 
three categories of student talk (including questions), and four nonver-- 
bal categories (see A[^t)endix•F). lo with this instrument, classroom be- ^ 
haviors ar^ categorized and recorded ^very three seconds or at the change 
of a category, whichever occurred first. Observations of a class period 
were made in three seven*minute blocks of time (at the beginning, middle, 
and prior to the end of the period), resulting in 42 minutes of combined 
recorded observations from two class visits. 



15n. M. Downie and R. M. Heath, Basic Statistical Methods (New York: 
H4£^)er.and Row, Publishers, ^1965),. p. 13K 



l^Sandlefur and Adams, loc. cit . 
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Table 2 presents the results of these observations for the experi-„ 
mental and cont»^ol groups by category. As indicated, the experimental 
group was found to have significantly more observations t!:ian the control 
group for Categories 4 (teacher asks direct recall questions) and 10 (stu- 
dent talk initiated by the teacher). The experimental group was also 
found to liave observations approaching significance (probability less than 
.10) for Categories 1 (teacher atrcepts student feelings) and 3 (teacher 
accepts or uses student ideas). The control group had observations ap- 
proaching sfgnificance for Categories 5 (teacher answers student questions) 
and 12 (directed practice or activity). 

Several categories^of The Interaction Ana^iysis System can be col- 
lapsed together to form'a single h^eading such'as "student -lalk" or 
"silence." Jhe categories can thus be logically grouped and^'ten ratios' ' 
obtained to form a more clear picture of what occurred .in the class 
observed. Table 3 gives the ten ratio titles and the categories grouped 
to formulate, each ratio. Table'4 presents the analysis of these ratios, 
comparing the experimental and control groups, 

Rati6 1 (littleo/d) compares indirect to direct teacher influence. 
Ratio Z (big I/D) is essentially the same as Ratio 1 except for broaden- 
ing its scope by adding the categories involving teacher questions and 
answers (4, 4,1, 4.2^ and 5) to the indirect group and the categoVies 
involving 'lecture (^ and 6.1) to the^direct group. Thus* Ratio 1 is a 
more pure and precise ratio of teacher influence, while Ratio 2 is ex- 
panded to ''include all categories of teacher talk. Again, the "indirect" 
and ^'direct" used in ratio titles '6 and 7 refer to teacher influence. 
The remaining ratio titles are self-explanatory. - 

Of the ten ratios, no significant differences (.05 levei) were 
found when comparing the experimental and control groups. Observations 
approaching significance (pfQbability less" than .10) were found in favor ^ 
of the experimental group for rat;ios^ 1 (little i/dj, 6 (indirect/total ) ♦ 
and 8 (teacher ,taTk/total ), The control group, had observations approaching 
singificance for Ratio 4 (silence/total). 



Classroom Observation Record (COR) 

The COR (Ryans, 1960), an observational instrument, measures four 
dimensions of pupil behavior and 18 dimensions of teacher behavio'r^(see 
Appendix ^). A polarized seven-point interval scale allows r?ting pupil 
and' teacher behaviors. A set of observational ratings were male on the 
completion of each classroom visit. . , ^ 

Table 5 presents the analysis of these observations for the experi- 
mental and control groups by behavior characteristic. While no scores 
were found to be significant or approaching significance between the ex- 
perimental and controVgroups on the four dimensions of pupil behavior, 
the experimental group scored consistently higher on all 18 dimensions of 
teacher behavior. Two dimensions, Partial/Fair (5) and Harsh/Kindly (9) 
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TABLE 2 

RESULTS OF INTERACTION V\NALYS IS SYSTEM OBSERVATIONS BY CATEGORY 



5. Answers Student Question 

6. Lecture (Content) 
6.1 Lecture (Non-content) 



Experimental 16 10900 .T.643 
Control 16 4.6850 3; 463 



.1.66 
1.10 
0.21 



Category. 


Group ^ 


N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


T-Valae 


1 - Tail 
Prcbabi.Tity 


!• Accepts Feeling 


Experinienta,l 
-Cohtrol 


16 
16 


0.4037 
0.1862 


0.519 
0.263 


1.50 


a. 075+ - 


2. Praiises/lncourages 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


1.269,4 
1.1006 


0.762 
• 0.787' 


0.62 


0.271 


3. Accepts Student Idea 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


6.8462 
4.J5275 


3. 772 
4.244 


1.56 


6.065+ 


4. Asks Direct Question ' ^ 


Experimental 
Control 


"16 
16 


5.9275 
3,7756 


3.661- 
2.110 


2.04"" . 


"^.027* 


4ol Asks Probing Question 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


0.9906 
1.1412 


0.720 
• 1.136 


-0.45 


0.329 


4.2 Asks Higher Order Question 


Experimental 
Control ' ' 


16 
16 


1.8994 
,1.3919 


2.019 
1.567 


0.79 


0.217 



0.055+ 

0.140 

0.418 



Eberimerital 16 ' 25.7956 ' 1"5.697 
cLtrol J6 19.8000 \ 15.078 



E)tperimental 16 7.91^^ \ 4.368 
cdntrol . _ 16 7.565'^ \ 5.001 



TABLE 2 - Continued 





Category 


G»"oup 


• U 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


T-Value 


1 TaT 1 
I - 1 dl 1 

Probability 


7. ^ 


Correct! VP Fppdhark 

t 


F y npri rnpn t P^l 

Control 


16 
16 


0 4125 
0.7494 


0 354 
1.07-4 


; -1.19 


0.125 


8 




F Y n P 1 rnp iTt" A" 1 

Control 


1 U 

16 


fi 5375 
6.5837 . 


? 1 74 
3.543 


-0.04 


0.483 


9. 


Cri ti ci zes /Justi f i es 
Authori ty 


Exper i menta 1 
Control 


16 
16 


0.3019 
0.5881 


0.349 
1.073 


-1.01 


' 0.162 


10, 


Student Talk Initiated 
By Teacher 


FxDPrimpntal 
Control 


16 
16 


10.5569 ■ 
6.6962 


7^249 
4.984 


1.80 


0.042* 


in 1 

1 U • 1 


Q^iiHonf" TnT't'i 3+'Qrl* T^TL- 
f 


cxptrri mtrn Ld t 
CpntrbJ 


1 

1 D 

16 

i 


1 ?l9fiQ 

4.4456 


4.^48 • 


-0.48 


0.317 


1 to 


Student IJuestion \ 


Experimental^ ' 
Control 


16 
16 


2. 3906 
3.2462 


1 . 428 
^ 2.575 _ 


-1.16 


0.129 


12 

• 


Hi y^Prt'prl P vat f"! rp / Ar "hx/ 
i/ircL'Uc.vj rraL»uiL»tr/nL»i.«ivi i.. y 


Fyhpiti npnt'A 1 

Control 


Ifi 

16 


11 4R7R 
25.8199. 


* IQ 41fi 
28.59^ 


-1.43 


0.083+ 


13. 


Demonstration 


Experimental 
Control 


16 ■ 
16 


3.2094 
3.1900 


5.013 
^ 5.308' 


0.01 „ 


0.496 


14. 


Constructive Silence 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
. 16 


3.4706 
3.1937 


2.406 
1.7&8 


0.37 


0.357 
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TABLE 2 - Continued 



Category 


Group 


fl' 


flean 


Standard 
Deviation 


T-Value 


1 - Tail 
ProbaBtlity 


14.1 Non-constructive 
Silence 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


1.6806 
1.3094 


1.970 
2.122 


0.51 


0.306 



* statistically Significant at the .05 level 

+ Approaching Significance (probability less than .10) 



Categories .1-9: 
^Categories 10-11: 
Categories 12-14.1 



Teacher Talk 
Student' Talk 
Nonverba'l 



3; 
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TABLE 3 

CATEGORY RATIOS OF THE 
INTERACTION ANALYSIS SYSTEM 



Ratio 



Title 



Categories 



1 ^ little i/d 

2 big I/D 

3 student talk/teacher talk 

4 silence/ total 

5' lecture/total 

» 

6 indirect/total 

7 direct/total 

8 teacher talk/total 

9 student questions/ 
^ ' student responses 

10 " ' student talk/total 



1, 2, 3/7. 8, 9 ^ 

1 through 5/6/through 9 

10, 10.1/1 through 9 

12 through 14.1/ . 
ly.th rough 14.1 

6, 6.1/1 through, 14.1 . 
+.1. 2, 3/1 through 14.1 ■ 

7, 8, 9/1 through 14.1 

1 through Wl through 14.1 
ll/io', 10.1 



10, 10.1, 11/ 
1 through 14.1 



23 



.3G 









TABLE 


4 . , 










ANALYSIS 


OF CATEGORY-RAW^- 


mTIMCTIGN ANALYSIS SYSTEM 








r\u L 1 U 


Group 


N 


Mean 


btandard 
Devlati on 


1 • V a 1 Ut? 


1 - Tail 

r f UL/QU i 1 1 Cjr 


1. 


little i/d 


Experimer/Jal 
Control 


16 
16 


1.3014 
0.8985 


: 0.878 
0.761 


1.39 


.088+ 


2. 


big I/D ' " 


Experimental 
Cojitrol 


".' 16 
16 


0.6419 
O.^OU 


0.661 
0.198 


0.»2 


0.213 


3. 


Student talk/teacher talk-' 


Experimental 
Control • 


16 
16 


0.2464 
0.2226 


• 0.130 
0.141, 


0.50 


0.312 


4. 
5. 


silence/total 
'Vecture/totel . 


Experimental 
ControJ 

Experimental 
Control 


^ 16 

16 

' 16- 
16 


0.2184 
0.3352 

0,3371 
0.2736 


0.182 • , „ 
0.249 "'•^'^ 

0.168 ■ , 17 
0.152 


0.070+ 
0.1 36 


6. 


indirect/total 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
• 16 


0.0852 
0.0592 


0.044 
0.045 


1.65 - 




7. 


direct/total 


txpenmenta i 
Control 


1 0 

16 


0.0791 


0.022 / 
0.045 , 


-0.51 


0.307 


8. 


teacher talk/total J 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


0.6138' 
0.5219" 


0.162 
< 0.213 


1.37 . 


0.091+ 


?♦ 


student questions/student 
responses 


Experimental 
Control 


■ 16 
16 


0.2609 
. 0.4003 


0.267 
fl.36& 


-1.23 


- d.ll3 


10. 


Student ta''k/total 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


0.1676 
0.1428 

* 


0.075 
• 0.067 


0.99 

> 


"0.165 




+ Approaching Significance (probability less than- 


.10) 









. TABLE 5 

BEHAVIOR ANALYSIS. OF THE CLASSROO/^ OBSERVATION RECORD 



Behavior 


Group 




Me an 


Standard 
Deviation 


T-Value 


1^ - Tail 
Probability 




r \j\J 1 1 Dcf Id V 1 U 1 












♦ 


* 


1 • Apathetic/Alert 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


4.6563 
4.5625 


1.690 
0.873 


0.20 


0.423 




2. Obstructive/Responsible ' 
• 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


4.7250 
4.8750 " 


■ 1.6'26' 
0.975 


-9.32 . . 


. 0.377 




3, Uncertain/Confident 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


4.6250 
4.8750 


1.360 
0.742' 


-0.65 


• 0.^63 ' ' . 




4. Dependent/Initiating 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


4.6563 
'4.4375 


0.908 
" 0.793 


0.73 


0.237 . 
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Teacher Behavior 

!■. :*:■:*;':•:' 

6. Autae-patic/D 

7. Aloof/Respor sive 

8. Restricted/|nderstanding 

9. Harsh/Kindly 

39 



Experimental 


16 


5.3438 


0.352 


Control 


16 


^ 4.9688 


0.763 


Experimental 


16 


4.8438 


0.747 


Control 


16 


" 4.7813 


0 752 


Experimental 


16 


> 5.3750 


0.866 


Control 


16 


5.1250 ' 


0.742 


Experimental 


16 


5.2188 


• 0.682 


Control 


16 


5.0938 


0.953 


Experimental 


lb 


5. to 


0.548 


Control 


16 


5.09^38 


0.758 - 



• '1.78 

0.24 . 

• y - - - 

• 0.88 

0.43 
1.74 



^.045* 

0.408 

0.194 

0.337 

0.047* 
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TABLE 


5 - 


Continued 










Behavior ^ 


Group 


N 


Mean 


Standard 
De, iation 


T-Value 


1 . Tail 
Probabi lity 


10. 


Dull/Stimulating ' 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


4.6250 
4.4688 


0.940 
0.763 


0 


0.305 


11. 


Stereotyped/Original 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


4.6875 
4.2500 


0.929 
0.707 


1 • DU 






Apathetic/Alert 


Experimental 
* Control 


16 
16 


5.2500 
5.0938 


0.707 
0.688 


U. D J 


U • ^DD 


13. 


Unimpressive/ Attractive 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


5.6875 
5.6250 


0.359 
0.645 


U. Jh 


n "^fiQ 


14. 


Evading/Responsible 


lixperi mental' 
Control 


16 

' 16 


5.4375 
5.1563 


0.704 
0..39 


\ •CI 


n inft 

U • 1 UO 


15. 


Erratic/Steady 


' Experimental 
Control ^ 


16 
16 


5.5938 
J. 3125 


0.688 
1.031 


u.y 1 

i 


U* loQ 


16. 


Excitable/Poised 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
M6 


5.5000 
5.1875 


0.548 
0.750 


1 'X^ 




17. 


Uncertain/Confident 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


5.5313 
0.3125 


0.531 
. 0.655 


l.i04 


0.154 


18. 


Di sorgani zed/Systematic 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


5.6260 
5.1250. 


0.742 
1.072 


' / 1.53 ^ 


0.069+ 


19. 


Inflexible/Adaptable 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


4.8438 
4^5625 


0.676 
0.655 


7 

1.19 

/ 


0.120 







TABLE 


5 - 


.Continued 










Behavior 


Group 


N 


Mean 


Standard . 
Deviation 


T-Value 


1 - Tail 
Probability 


20. 


Pessimistic/Optimistic 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


5.2813 " 
5.0313 


. 0.657 
0.826 


0.95 


0.176 




Imma t ure/ I n teg rated 


. ' Experimental 
Control . 

c 


16 
16 


5. 500 
5.4063 


0.447 
0.779 


0.42 


0.340 1 

i 

0.440 


22. 


Narrow/Broad 


Experimental 
Control 


16, 
16 


4.6j63 
4.6250 


0.569 
0.592 


0.15 



J Statistically Significant at the ,05 level 

f. Approaching Significance (probability less than ,10) 
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were significantly higher. Scores on the dimensions of Stereotyped/ 
Original (11), Excitable/Poised (16), and Disorganized/Systematic (18) 
were found to be approaching significance. 



Student Self Concept 

Piers-H^r^Ht^hildren' s Self Concept Scale 

This scale was designed by Piers and Harris (1969) specif ically *for 
research purposes in studying self attitudes of children {see Appendix H). 
The instrument consists of a set of 80 statements about how the- student 
feels about himself/herself. Each statement is answered with either a 
"Yes" or^^W^ reGpunse. When scared, the^strunrent: ytetds^ r ^Tngle score 
for, each student. A mean score was obtained f6r each classroom, from 
which the experimental and control grpup means were calculated. 

The analysis of the scores obtained for this instrument is given in 
Table 6. - . s 



TABLE 6 

ANALYSIS OF CHILDREN'S 
SELF CiDNCEPT SCALE 



Group 


N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


T-Value 


1 - Tail 
Probability 


Experimental 


16 


52.4916 


3.491 ' 














-0.47 


0.323 ; 


Control 


16 


53.3979 


6,966 







As shown in Table 6, the control group scored slightly higher on 
the Self Concept Scale than the experimental group, but not significantly* 

Teacher Evaluation 



Student Evaluation of Teaching-I (SET-lf) 

The students' perception of teachers were measured by the Student 
Evaluation of Teaching-I, developed by Veldman and Peck (see Appendix I)* 
Five major factors of teacher classroom behavidr were measured: l) 
Friendly and Cheerful; 2) Knowledgeable and Poised; 3) Lively and Inter- 
esting; 4) Firm Control (discipline); 5) Non-Directive (democratic pro- 
cedure). As with the Piers-Harris Scale, a mean , score was obtained Tor 
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each classroom, from which the group means were calculated. The instru- 
ment is scored so that the higher the score, che mor^ favorable- the 
students' perception c/f the teacher. 

Table 7 presents the analysis of each of the five factors for SFT-I. 
Although no significant differences were observed between the experimeh- 
tal and control groups, the experimental group scored consistently higher 
on all five factors. Scores on two factors, Knowledgeable/Poised (2) and 
Lively/Interesting (3), were found to be approaching significance. 



.Student Eval uation of Teaching-Ir ( SET- II) 

Five additional dimensions of teaching behavior, as perceived by 
the student, were measured by the Student Evaluation of Teaching-II, de- 
veloped by Haak, Kleiber, and Peck (see Appendix I). The five additional 
factors measured were: 1) Stimulating Interaction Style; 2) Total Rap- 
port;- 3) Total Interaction Competence; 4) Unreasonable Negativity; 5) 
Fosterence of Self-Esteem. Like the SET-I, a mean score was obtained 
for each factor by classroom, from which experimental and control group 
m'eans were calculated. Factors 1, 2, ,3, and 5 are scored so that the 
Jower the score, the more favorable the students' perception of the tea- 
cher. For factor 4, Unreasonable Negativity, it is scored so that the- 
higher the score the mare favorable the students' perception of the 
teacher. 

Results of the SET-II, by factor, are shown in Table 8. Consistent 
with the SET-I, the experimental group scored more favorably than the * 
control group on all ftve factors. The eXperimenta-l group students 
rated their teachers significantly better in Total Rapport (factor 2), 
and with ratings approaching significance in Stimulating Interaction 
Style (factor 1). - - x 

P 

Survey Instruments 

Both of the surveys reported in this section follow the same format. 
The instruments consisted of a number of statements and response choices 
designed after the Likert Method. Responses were scored on a scale from 
one to four, with the higher response being the more desired.. Both in- 
struments were developed *by the project staff. 



T eacher Survey 

The 28-item Teacher Survey (see Appendix J) was designed to obtain 
data regarding the teachers' perceptions of disadvanta'ged students in 
her/his class in the affective and cognitive domains--the child as a per- 
son and as a student. The tochers' responses were to be directed at 
the students in the class being observed by the project staff. Table 9 - 
presents the results of this survey for the experimental and control 

29 
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TABLE 7 



ANALYSIS OF- SET I 





Factor 


Group 


N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


T-Value 


1 - Tail 
' Probability 




Friendly/Cheerful 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


305.6015 
^^87.7023 


.33.999. 
43.977 






2. 


Knowledge/Poised 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


316.9939 
300.3352 


^28.682 
41.368 


1. 3Z 


.099+ 


3, 


Lively/Interesting 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


268.1521 • 
245.2827 


43.525 
45.285 


K46 


.078+ 


4, 


Discipline 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


274.8566 
266.6867 


31.469 
, 32.109 


'0.73 


.237 




Di rect-Nondirect 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


278.0549 
259.2635 


48.740 - 
54.298 


: 1.03 


.156. 




Cumulative Mean 


Experimental 
Control 


16 ^ 
16 


283.7317 
271.8541' 


• 33.231 
• 40.046 


' ' 1.3D 


.103 ' 



f 

+ Approaching Significance (probability less than .10) 
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TABLE 8 
ANALYSIS OF SET II 





Factor 


Group 


N 


Mean 


Standard 
Devi ati on 


T-Value 


1 - Tail 
Probability 


1. 


Stimulating Interaction 
Style ■ 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


10.3352 
10.8679 


0.877 
1.042 


-1.56 


.065+ ' ■ 


2. 


Total Rapport 


Experimental , 
Control 


' 16 
16 


5.8099 
6.2251 


. 0.639 
• 0.720 


-1.74 


.046* 


3. 


Total Interaction 
Competence 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


4.5252 
4.6389 . 


" 0.278 
0.392 


-0.9.5 


.176 


4. 


Unreasonable Negativity 

>/ 


Experimental 
' Control 


16 
16 


9.3502 
9.1607 


0.466 
0.542 


1.06 


.149 


5. 


Fosters Self-Esteem 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


7.5209 
7.6829 


0.799 , 
0.759 


i 

-0.59 


.281 



* Statistically Sinnifican at the .05 level ^ 
+ /\pproaching Significance (probability less than JO) 
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groups, by item. As shown in Table 9, a significant difference was 
found between groups for items 1, 9, 17, and 23. Items 2, 6, and 
were found to be approaching sinnificance. 

The experimental group teachers indicated with significantly higher 
scores that students of low socio-economic backgrounds progress Equally 
with other students in their classes (item 9) and that they (low socio- 
economic students) generally^ have the same learning capability as stu- 
dents from middle and upper socio-economic backgrounds (item 17). 
Nj^achers of the experimental grouf) also differed significantly from the 
control group in comparing their background with their students' to find 
a common point of interest for presenting subject material (item 23). 
White the control group showed scores approaching significance of their 
studeiUs completing homewot^k assignments (item 6), the experimental group 
had sinvilar scores indicating an opinion that their slower students are 
working Xt> capacity (item 2) and revealed an attitude that students 
labeled a^ "disadvantaged" have other factors contributing to their 
problem, rk^her than being "just lazy." 

• \ 

Student $urvey \ 

The /Student \urvey (see Appendix K) was designed to obtain data-^ re- ' 
garding the student^' perception of their own cognitive achievement— how 
^e/she. is doing in that particular class as a student., The time refer- 
ences made in the statements appearing on the survey were used to dis- 
tinguish the time since the beginning of the inservice program, as 
opposed to before the tif^atment period. Table 10 presents the results 
of this hjrvey and comparison of the experimental and control groups, by 
i tern, 

'» 

The experimental group scored consistently higher (more favorable) 
than the control group on all items of the survey. Students in the experi 
mental group indicated with significant scores that they felt they had 
learned more since the beginning of the treatment period than any other 
time of the school year (item 1) atid that they receive adequate help from 
the teacher (item 4). The experimental group also indicated with a 
score approaching significance that the material presented in the class 
was understandable (item 3). ' 
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-« TABLE 9 
TEACHER SURVEY 





Item . 




Group 




Mo A n 


Standard 

uc V 1 a L 1 Uil 


T.Val IIP 


1 - Tail 

PrnhAhi 1 1 tv ' 


1. 


I respect each' one of my students 
equally. 


(A) 


Experimental 

Cnr\ f rn 1 


16 
16 


3.3125 

3 5000 


0.479 

0 516 - 


-1.07 


0.1/18' " 


2. 


Most of my slower students are no'^t 
working at their capacity. 


(C) 


Experimental 
fontro 1 


16 
16 


2.1875 
1.8750 


0.655 
^0.619 ■ 


1.39 


0.088+ 


3.. 


I have recently observed my students (C) 
to be more willing to work in my classes. 


Experimental 
Con trol 


16 
16 


2.^625 
2.3750 


0.727 
0.806 


0.69 , 


0.248' ' 


4. 


I am usually too rushed to give spe- 
cial attention to "slower" students. 


(A) 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


2.8125 
2.8750 


0.750 
0.719 


-0.24 


0.406 


5. 


Classes should be segregated on the 
basis of academic achievement. 


(C) 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


2.62S0 
2.9375 


0.619 
0.772 ' 


-1.26 


0.109 

<r 


6. 


Most of my students have been com- 
pleting their homework' assignments. 


(C) 


Experimental 
Control 

V 


16 
16 

n 


2.4375 
2.8750 


0.964 
0.885 


-1.34 


0.096+ 


7 

/ • 


I have five or more students in each 
of my classes that could bfi labeled' as 
"Disadvantaged." 


(A) 


Experimental 
Control 

0 


\ 0 

16 


t < U O / D 

2.3125 


1 . U / o 

0.793 


1.12 


0.-136 


8. 


I have a tendency to avoid students who (A) Experimental 
do not practice good personal twgiener ' Control 


16 
16 


2.9375 
2.8125 


0.680 
0.750 


0.49 


0.316 


9. 


Students in my classes with a low (C) 
.socio-economic background do not ^ 
progress as rapidly as the other students. 


Experimental^ 
Control 


16 
16 


2.6250 
2.1250 


0.805 
, 0.71'^ 


■ 1*85' 


'0.037* 



TABLE 9 - Continued 



Item 



GrouD 



- 1 Standard 1 - Tail 

Meai^ Deviation T-Va'!ue Probability 



10. Evaluation methods to check for stu- (C) 
dent comR.etency attainment should be 
varied according to individual student 
.capabilit* 

"*•--■"-")'■ ' 

Most studenib labeled as "Disadvan- (A) 
taged" are just lazy. 



Experimental 16 3.0(?D0 
Control ■ 16 ' 3.0000 



0.966 
0.516 

\ 

\ 



0.00 



Experimental 16 3.3125 0.704 
Control 16 2.8750 0.806 



1.63 



0.500 



0.057+ 



12. _ 


All of my students participate about (C) 
equally in class. 


Exoerimental 
Control 


16 
16 


2.0625 
2.1875 


0.854 
0.655 


-0.46 


0.323 


13. 


I find the progress of many students (C) 
in my classes is "held back" by a fewer, 
less capable individuals. 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


2.5625 
2.4375 


0.727 
n.727 


0.49 


0.315 



14. The various individual students' back- (A) Experimental 
grounds (socio-economic, academic achieve- Control 
ment, etc.) should b,e taken into con- 
sideration when conducting a learning 
situation. 



16 3.3750 
16 3.5000 



0.619 
0.632 



-0.56 



0.298 



15. -Previriasiy non-participating students 
are beginning to show an increase ir. 
classroom interaction in my classes. 



(C) Experimental 16 3.0000 0.632 
Control 16 2.8750 0.342 



0.70 



0.247 



16. 
17.' 



Most of my students benefit from in- 
dividualized instruction. 



(C) 
(A) 



Experimental 16 3.3750 0.619 
Control 16 3.1875 0.544 



0.91 
1.94 



0.185 

0.031* 



Students, from a lower socio-economic 
background generally do not have the 
learning capability of students from a 
middle 'or uoper socio-economic background. 



Experimental 16 3.0000 0.730 
Control 16 2.5000 0.730 



TABLE 9 - Continued 





I ten 




Group 


ri 


He an 


Standard 
Deviation 


T-Value 


1, - Tail 
Prbbabil ity 


18. 


1 ■ . . _ j 

I find fevier students in my clasiles 
receiving failing grades in recehlt 
months. ^ 


(C) 


Experimen t^l 
Control 


16 
16 


2.6250 
2.5000 


0.806 
' 0.516 


0.52 . 


0.303 


19. 


I find it difficult. to understand the 
plight of the student who has been 
labeled as "Disadvantaged^." 


(A) 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
, 16 


2.8750 
2.6875 


0.806 
0.602 


0.75 


'0.2j1 


20.. 


I find many of my, students progres- 
sing better in the last couple of 
months. 


(C) 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


2.5625 
2.4375 


0.727 
0.629 


0.52' 


' 0.304 


21. 


/Students from lower socio-economic 
backgrounds create most of the disci- 
pline problems. 


.(A) 

• 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


2.9375 
2.6250 


0.854 
0.719 


1.12 


0.136 


22. 


Most of my students are able lo com- 
prehend the material presented in 
my classes. 


(C) 


Experimental 
Control 


16 

16 


3.1875 
3.1250 


1.047 
0.342 


0.23 


0.412 


23. 


I often try to compare my background 
with that of some of my stud.ents to 
•find a common point of interest. 


(A) 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


3.1250 
2.6250 


0.342 
1.088 


1 7^1 


048* 


24,. 


I jhave many students in my classes 
that do not make an attempt to learn. 


(A) 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


2. 3750 
2.5625 


1.025 
0.814 






25. 


I find i L difficult to be patient wjth 
students of below average achievement. 


(A) 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


3.1250 
2.9375 


o.Giq 

a.443 


0.99 


0.167 


26. 


There are some students in my classes 
I previgiusly expected would fail, who 
will finish with a passing grade. 


(C) 


f-xperimental 
Control 


16 
16 


2.562,5 
2.5625\ 


0.727 
0.512 


0.0 


0.500 



\ 



0.; 



r 

TABLE 9 - Cccinued 





I tern - 




"Group 


0 f, . 


f^an 


Standard 
Deviation 


T-Value. 


1 - Tail 

,Probabi }i ty - 


2?; 


The, most feasible method of teaching 
a class with students of varying aca- 
demic levels is "to teach "the middle 
of the road" approach. 


(cy 


Experimental 
Control 


' 16 
16 


•2.6875 
2.6875 


_ _ t _ 

0.602 
0.704 


0.0 


0.500 


28. 


I readily accept a student's point 
of vie\^ that is different from my own. 


(A) 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


3.0625" 
2.8750 


0.574 
0.719 


0.82 


0.212 



* statistically significafnt at the .05 level 
+ 'Approaching significance (probability less than .10) 
^ (A) Affective Perception 
(C) Cognitive Perception 



\ 
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TABLE 10 



STUDENT SURVEY 





Item 


Group 


:\ 


Mean 


Stcmdard, 
Deviation 


T-Value 


1 - Tail 
Proi)abi]1ty 


1. 


In this class' I feel I have learned more 
in 'the last. six v/eeks than any other time 
of the school year. 


Exnerimental 
Control 


16 
16 


2.7187 
■ 2.3937 


0.543 • 
0.272 


2.14 


0.022^ 


2. 


I am doing* as well in this class as r:ost 
of my classmates. 


Exoerinental 
Control 


16 
16 


3.2812 
3.2125 


0.256 
0.350 


0.63 


0.266 • 


3, 


I find th: material presented in this 
class hard 'to understand. 


ExperiJnenta 1 
Control 


.16 

16 


3.1875 
2.9437 


0.296 
0.585 


1.49. 


0.076+ „ 


4. 


I feel I often need more help than the 
teacher gives me. 


Experimental 
Control 


16- 
16 


■'^'3.1167 
2.8562 


0.310 ' 
0.447 


1.93 


0.032* 


5. 


My grades in this class have improved in 
the last few months. 


Experimental 
Contr ol 


16 

16 


2.6250 
2.5750 


0.361 
0.33P 


0.41 


0,343 


6, 


I fail more than I succeed in this class. 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
15 


3.4687 
3.4312 


0.332 
0. 384 


0.30 


0.395 


7, 


I have recently considered dropping, out ' 
of school, but have since changed my mind. 


Experimental 
Control 


16 

16. 


ll3437 
1.2812 


0.248 ' 
0.304 


0.64 


0.265 


8^. 


I find my homework assignments in this 
class too di f ficul t. 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


3.4250 
3.3500 


0.382 
0.482 


"0.49 


0.315 



TABLE 10 - Continued 





Item 


Group 


" N 


flean 


Standard • 
Deviation 


T-Value 


1 - Tail 

' Probability' 


9, 


If it were possible, I would drop this 
class. 


Experimental 
Control 


16 
16 


3.U062 ' 
3.3375 


0.340 
0.535 


1.06 


0.149 


10 


. Recently, I find I am enjoying this class 
more. ^ 


Experimental 
Control 

r. 


16 
16 


3.1187 

3 0000 


0.534 
0.358 


0.74 


0.234 > 


★ 
+ 

) 

) 


Statistically signffie^t at the ,05 level 
Approaching significance (probability less than JO) 








t 

9 


f 




• 




1 


0 




1 


a 
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CHAPTER IV 



INSERVICE EVALUATION 



^ Individual inservice session evaluation surveys and a comprehensive 
inservice evaluation survey were developed by the project staff to col- 
Ject supplemental feedback and evaluative data (see Appendix E). The in- 
dividual sessjon surveys were administered to the teachers in the experi- 
mental group at the completion-Df each inservice session. The comprehen- 
sive survey was administered to ihe same group upon.^completiorv -e^^ the Tn- 
service program. . ^ 

All survey instruments follawed the same format. The instruments 
consisted jf a number of statements and response choices pertaining to 
the session/program and a series of open-ended questions for non-direc- 
tive feedback." The Likert Method was employed for the response choices 
appearing on the survey instruments. Responses were scored on a scale 
from one to four, with tbe higher response being the more favorable to- 
ward the program. The results of the survey instruments are reported in 
Tables 11 through 17. 

A high percentage of * ^^ ''No Response" answers on the various sur- 
veys, particularly to questions dealing with working in small groups and 
class discussions, is probably the result of those teachers who did not 
meet at the* scheduled time with the gr^oup, but either took the materials 
home or met with a project staff member at another time. 



Session I Evaluation 

The resul ts. presented in Table 11 reveal a very favorable reaction 
to the initial inservice session, dealing with Classroom Interaction. 
Items 15-18 directed at the presentation orf "Questioning," indicate some 
trouble on the part of a few teachers in understanding these materials. 

Many varying comments were made in response to the open-ended ques- 
tions. While a few teachers indicated the concepts presented would alter 
their teaching performance, many of them stated that the session made 
them "aware" or "more conscious" of certain concepts and their uti 1 iza- 
tion in the classroom. No one concept was identified as being more bene- 
ficial than the others in achieving classroom interaction, indicating 
that the needs of different, teachers^ere met with different concepts. 
The concept of "Questioning" and th^ varying techniques of questioning 
seemed to be the least popular. It was suggested that more material on 
how to deal with aggressive behavior was needed. On a scale of one (poor) 
to five (great), thirteen teacher^ gav3 an averag^^ rating of 3.54 on the 
value of the information presented in respect to achieving* better class- 
room interaction and in their particular teacfciing needs. Additional com- 
ments indicated |:hat the teachers found the session to be interesting and 
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. TABLE n 
SESSION I EVALUATION 



_ Abso1"ute'''~' I Cumulative 
I'tem * Mean — Frequency Frequency (%) 

, l^--— - — SA A D . SO NK* SA-hA ^ D-^SD NR 



-Ag§f^siTe^hayior Exercise ^ ' . ^ 

" ' ► •* • 

1. The film wa!^ helpful in understanding this 

concept. \ 3.562 9 7 - - - 100.0 

2. The workbook activities furthered my under- 
standing of this concept. ^ 3.250 4 )2 - - - 100. 0 

3. Working^ in a small group was beneficial for 

completing the workbbok activities. 3.571 8 6 - - 2 87.5 - 12.5 

0 

4. Fro;n this session t)n aggressive behavior I 
feel I better understand this concept and 

how to deal with it in the classroom. 3.062 - '3 11 2 - 87.5 12.5 

Using Student Ideas 

5. The introductory materials were under- ^ 

standable, ' 3.187 3 13 . , . - iQO.O 

6. The transcript utilized was adequate for 

, illustrating the points and concepts of this ^ 

classroom procedure. ' 3.125 2 14 - - - 100.0 - 

7. The class discussion was beneficial to my ^ ' 
understanding of this process. ' , 3.308 4 9 - - ' 3 81.2 - 18.8 



TABLE 11 


- Continued 










Absolute 


Cumulative 


I tern 


Mean 


Frequencv 


Frequency {%) 




SA 


A D SO NR* 


SA+A D+SD NR 


Lesson Organization 

8, The introductory materials were under- 
standable. 

9, The handout listing components of Lesson 
* Organization clearly identified and ex- 
plained each of the components. 


3.373 " 8 
3.500 ^ 8 


7 - 1 - 

8 - - - 


93.7 6.3 
100.0 - 



10. I found the group work of classifying tea- 
cher statements beneficial in understanding 

t ^ this concept. 3.533 8 7 -* - 1 93.7 -\ 6.3 

11* Ttie class discussion aided in furthering 

my understanding of this concept. 3.462 6 7 - - 3 8-. 2 - 18.8 

Praise and Corrective Feedback 

^ 12. The introductory materials were under- 

• ^'Standable. ^ 3.267 7 5 3 - 1 75.0 18.7 6.3 

13. Completing the worksheets in small groups 

. '^helped^in compreiiending this concept. 3.333 4 8 - - . 4 75.0 - 2b. 0 

. 14. Fhe class discussion aided in furthering my 

, understanding of this concent. 3.545 6 5 - - 5 68,7 - 81,3 



ERLC 
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TABLE 11 - Continued 



Absolute Cumulati ve 

Item Mean' Frequency Frequency (%) 



SA A D SD NR* SA+A D+SD NR 



Questioning 

L 

15. The introductory materials v/ere under- 
standable, 3,067 3 10 2 - I 81.2 12.5 6.3 

16. The handout listing various comporicnts of 
questioning clearly identified and explained 

each of the categories. 2.933 2 10 3 - 1 75.0 18.7 6.3 

17. Uorkirrg on the transcript in small groups 
facilitated identifying and understanding 

questioning techniques. 3.3'33 5 6 1 - 4 68.7 6.3 25.0 

18. The class discussion aided in furthering my 

understanding of this concept. 3.364 5 5 1-5 62.5 6.3 31.2 

N = 16 



* No Response 



()9 



beneficial, but that possibly too much material was presented in one ses- 
sion for full comprehension. The "informal" atmosphere was expressed as 
being appreciated, as was the promptness (beginning and ending on lime) 
of the meeting. 



Session II Evaluation 

Table IZ presents results of the second inservice session evaliiation 
by the teachers. The session focused on Classroom flaoagement and, aqain, 
a very favorable reaction to the session was elicited by the group. How- 
ever, some difficulty in understanding the introductory explanation of 
"Learner Accountability" was indicated (item 10). 

Several teachers reported that the concepts presented would alter 
their teaching performance, citing several different concepts from the 
session. As in the first session evaluation, no one concept was identi- 
fied as being more beneficial than the others in achieving ^good classroom 
management. Different concept: were cited by the various teachers as be- 
ing the "most beneficial.". One teacher suggested that the .material s on 
positive reinforcement should be deleted "because it is logical." How- 
ever, coiTiments from many, of the group overwhelmingly supported the in^clu- 
sion and benefit of thfs concept. More information on how to deal with 
the withdrawn student was suggested. On a scale of one (poor) to five 
(great), fourteen teachers gave an average rating of 3.93 on the value of 
the information presented in respect to achieving better classroom manage- 
ment and in meeting their particular teaching needs. Additional comments 
by the 'teachers indicated they felt the concepts presented wore interest- 
ing and enjoyable. Qne" teachej^ who missed the group session due to ill- 
ness wrote that the modular concept of . presenting the inservice was very 
advantageous when absence is unavoidable. 



Session II I Evaluation 

The third inservice session followed suit with the previous two ses- 
sions in receiving very positive reports from the participants (see Table 
13). "Teacher Language" was the topic of Session III. 

Group presentations and role playing exercises, used throughout this 
session, received very favorable comments as a learning process. Many of 
the teachers indicated that the concepts presented would alter 'their 
teaching performance, particularly their communications with students. 
As in the first two sessions, no one concept was indicated as being more 
beneficial than the ithers in achieving better teacher language. While 
no materials were suggested to be deleted, the suggestion was made to 
have more discussion of personal experiences. between teachers and students. 

On a scale of one (poor) to five (great ),• fourteen teaciicr-; gave an 
average' racing of 4.0 (second highest for all sessions) orVthe value of 
the information presented with respect to achieving better teacher Ian- 
* guage and in meeting their particular teaching needs. One additional 
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TABLE 12 
session' II EVALUATION 





i 


Mean 


SA 


Absolute 
Frequency 
.A Q SD 


NR* 


Cumulative 
Frequency (/ 
SA+A D+SD 


NR 


Withdrawal Behavior Exercise 
















1. The film was helpful in understanding this , 
concept. 


3.625 


ir 


4 1 




93.7 


6.3 




2, The v/orkbook activities furthered my under- 
stand-' ng of this concept. 


3.250 


4 


12 - 




"4 

100.0 

• 






3., Working in a small group was beneficial for 
completing the workbook activities. 


3.500 


7 


7 • - 


2 


87.5 




12.5 


4. From this session on withdrawal be/avior I 
feel I better understand this concept and 
how to deal with it in the classroom. 


3.067 


2 


12 1 


1. 


87.4 


"6.3 


6.3 



Positive Reinforcement 



5, The introductory materials provide a concise, 
adequate explanation of the theory behind 

this concept. 3.250 4 12 - - - 100.0 



6. The facilitator presentations of the various 
techniques involved in this concept were bene- , 
ficial in my understanding of how positive 
reinforcement can be used in achieving better 

classroom management. 3.312 5 11 - - - 100.0 
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TABLE 12 - Continued 
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Absolute Cumulative 
Item Mean' Frequency Frequency {%) 

SA A D SD NR* SA+ADj^ONR 



Group Alertin g ' ^ ^ 

7. The explanation of Group Alerting was helPr 

ful in understanding and clarifying this ' ' ^ * 

concept. 3.312 6 9 1 - - 93.7 6.3 

8. The transcript utilized was beneficial in 
illustrating the three teacher behaviors 

involved in this concept. 3.437 7 9 - - - 100.0 

9. The class discussion was beneficial to my . . , " ^ 
understanding of this process. 3.375 7 8 1 - - 93.7 6.3 - - 

Learner Accountability 

10. The explanation of Learner: Accountability 

. clearly .identified the concept and the be- 
haviors involved. = 3.062 5 7 4 - 75.0 25.0 

11. I found the group work of identifying teacher 
behaviors involved in Learner Accountability 

beneficial in understanding this concept. --3.267 4 11 - - 1 53.7 - 6.3 

12. The class discussion aided ifi furthering my 

understanding of this concept. 3.267 4 11 ■ - 1 93.7 - 6.3 

Transitions . 

13. The explanation of Transitions and the teacher 
behaviors involved was helpful in my under- 
standing of this concept. 3.375 6 10 - - - 100.0 



TABLE 12 - Continued 





ft 

Item 


Mean , 


SA 


Absolute 
Frequency 
A D SD 


f . . .1 


Cumulative 
frequency (%), 
SA+A D+SD NR 




The role playing exercise was beneficial in 
Illustrating the application of this concept 
in the classroom. 


3,687 


11 


5 - 




100.0 


- 


Withitness 














15/ 


The explanation of WUhitness and the teacher 
behaviors involved was helpful Jn my under- 
standing |f this concept. 


3.125 


3 


12 1 





93.7 


6.3 


16. 


Working on the* classroom situations in small 
groups facilitated identifying and under- 
standing behaviors involved in this concept,-^ 


3.400 


6 


9 - - 


1 


93.7 


- 6.3 


17. 


The class discussion aidet^ in furthering my 
understanding of this concept. 

N = 16 


3.400 


6 


9 - 


1 


93.7 

« 


V 

- 6.3 



* No Response 



TABLE 13 



\ 

\ 



\ STSSIONIII EVALUATION 



\ — * — 

. 




Absolute 


Ctfrtiulati ve 


I te'm 


flean 


Frequency 


Trequency (%) 






SA A D SD NR* 


SA+A D+SD NR 


c ^ : ^ 

Supporting Behavior Exercise' 






\ 



U The fi Im was\ he]pf ul in understanding the 

concept. \ 3,625 10 6 - - - 100.0 

2." The workbook Activities furthered my under- » 

standing of tms concept. ^ ' ^ 3.375 6 10 - - - >100.C 

3,, A^arking in a small qroup was beneficial for 

completjng the i^ork&ook activities. ^ 3.LiOO 7 7 - - 2 87.5 - 12.5 

\ 

4. From this sessiob on supporting behavior I feel 

I better underit^nd this concept and how to . 

deal with it in the classroom; 3.375 6 10 - - - 100.0 

Clarity . \ 

5. The explanation tif Clari ty was* helpful in , , 
understanding and c?\larifying this concepti 3.375 ^ 6 10 - - - 100.0 

6. The transcript 'uti lized was beneficial in 
illustrating the three teacher behaviors 

, involved in this con(^ept. 3.312 6 9 1 - - .93.7 6.3 

^1 . The class discussion ([reviewing transcript) * 
was beneficial to my understanding of this 

process. ^ 3.267 6 8-11 87.4 6.3 6.3 




TABLE 13 - Continued 
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Item ' 


Mean 


SA 


Absolute 

Frequency 

A D SD NR* 


tumulati ve 
Frequency (%) 
SAtA D+SD NR 


Or'^anization 










8. * The* explanation of Organization clearly iden- 
.^tified* the concept and the behaviors involved. 


3.312 


6 


9 1 - - 


93.7 6.3 


9. The role playing exercise (or development/ 

identification of teacher statements) was bene- 
ficial in illustrating the application of this 
9 concept in the classroom. 


3.625 


^10 


5 - - . 


100.0 


Emphesis 










^ 10. The explanation of Imphasis and the teacher 
behaviors involved was helpful in my under- 
standing of this concept. 


3.437 


7 


9 . . . 


100.0 


If. The role playing exercise (or devejopment/ ^ 
identification of teacher statements) was bene- 
ffcial In illustrating the application of this 
concept in the classroom.. 


■3.312 


• 

5' 


11 . . : 


100.0 


Feedback 










12. The explanation of Feedback and Jthe teacher 
behaviors involved was helpful in my unJer- 


J . JO 


o 
o 


7 - - T 


70./ * O.O 


13. The role playing Exercise (or development/ - 
ideriti^i cation of teacher statements) was bene- 
ficial in illustrating the application of this 
concept in the classroom. 


3.733' 


n 


m 

4 . '1 


93.7/ 6.3. 










t 



TABLE 13 - Continued 



Absolute Cumulative 
Item ' fleao-— - frequency Freauency {%) 

^- — ' ^ SA A D "SD NR* 3A^A D^S\> NR 



General 

14, Group presentations of the concepts to the 

class w^s an effective nethod of learning. 3,571 8 6 - - 2 87,5 - 12.5 

N = 16 



* No Response 
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comment made was: "I think the section on Feedback is a good reminder to 
us that we need to keep the students* interests and needs in mind--not 
just ours. " ^ 



Session IV Evaluation 

Session IV, which looked at "Instructional Concepts," was the tea'st 
popular of the six inservice sessions, as can be seen in Table 14 and 
from the responses to the open-ended questions. ,The reason for this, it 
-tS^lrel ieved by the project staff, is that the concepts and ideas present- 
ed in this spssion were somewhat abstract, in contrast to the more con- 
crete ideas, materials, and concepts presented in the previous and fol- 
lowing sessions, i^hile a few indicated the concepts presented would al- 
ter their teaching behavior in some form, most said it would not. As in 
the previous sessions, different concepts were named by different teach- 
ers as being beneficial, with no one concept being identified more than 
the others. When questioned as -to what materials should be deleted^ sev- 
eral suggestions were offered, but with no consistency. 

On a sca^e of one (poor) to five (great), sixteen teachers gave an 
average rating of 2.6 (lowest of the six sessions) on the value of the 
information presented with respect to meeting their particular teaching 
needs. While several indicated that the concepts presented were dtffi- 
cult to understand, one teacher commented: 

I feel the information gained is basic to any classroom 
needs. The experience has motivated me to apply the tech- ^ 
.niquGS within ffiy work-a-day world. I have, furthermore^ be- 
come more aware of human behavior and to react to said be- 
havior. 



Session V Evaluation 

n ? ' ' 

Session V dealt with concepts involved in "Group Process," within 
the classroom. Tab1p 15 exhibits, once again, a fdvorable reaction by 
the participants to the session. Where some difficulty was Indicated In 
understanding the concepts from the introductory materials and subsequent 
films or transcripts utilized, the class discussion of each concept, ap- 
pears, to have resolved this problem. About half of those responding re- 
ported that the concepts conveyed would alter in some way their teaching 
performance. 

While, all of the concepts were named, the concept of Closing Behav- 
ior and how to deal with it was most mentioned as being beneficial In the 
classroom. The physical quality, age, and grade level of some of the 
films utilized were cited as one undesirable aspect of the session. Un- 
fortunately, a search by the project staff was unable to find any films 
of a better quality dealing with the concepts Involved. 

On a scale of one^(poor) to five (great) fifteen teachers gave an 
average rating of 3.9^on the value^of the information presented with 
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TABLE T4 
SESSION IV "VALUATIO,; 



"Absolute Cumulative 

"Item Mea • Frequency Frequency {1) 

\SA A D SD NR* SA+A' D+SO - NP 

... ^ , *^ , , — — — - ■ 

Recjiprocating Behavior .Exercise ^ . * 

1. The filhiwas helpful in understanding this " ' / 
concept. . ' 3.533 9 5 1- 1 87.4 6.3 6.3- ( 

2. The workbook acti vitieS- furthered mv under- . 



standing of this concept. . • 3.125 4 10 2 - - 87,5 12.5 

3. Working in a small group was beneficial for 

completing the workbook activities. 3.462 6 7'- - 3 81.2 - -18.8 

4. From this session on reciprocating behavior I 
feel I better understand this concept and how 

to utilize it in the classroom, 3.312 .,691 - - ' '93.7 , 6.3 

yConceptual izi ng the Process of Instruction 

b. The introductory materials clearly explained 

Conceptualizing the Process of Instruction. 2.875 2 11 2 1 ^ '81-.2 18.8 

6. The films utilized were beneficial iq illus- 

\ trating the principle iinderlying this concept. 3.400 6 9 - - 1 93.7 - ^ 6.3 

7. Group work was helpful in understanding this 

concept. 3.250 3 9 - - 4 75.0 - 25.0 

> 

8. The model building exercise was beneficidl to 

my understanding of this concept. 3.214 ^6 6 1 1 2 75.0 12.5 12.5 
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TABLE 14 - Continued 

> * 



Item 



Mean 



""I Absolute 
Frequency 
SA A D SD 



Qumulative 
Frequency {^) * 
SA-hA D+SD NR 



9. Class discussion of this concept facilitated 
understanding of Conceptualizing the Pf^ocess 
of Instruction. 3.429 

* V ^ 

Verbal Interaction in the Cognitive Dimension - 

10. The introductory materials clearly explained 

Verbal. Interaction in the Cognitive Dimension. 2.875 



ERIC 



11. Use of MacDonald-Zarct Matri? along with the 
transcripts were beneficial inMllustrating 
this concept. 

' * - ^ 

12. Class discussion (reviewing transcript) was 
helpful in understanding this concept. 

Organizing Facts to Teach Meaningful Relationships 

IJ. The introductory materials clearly explained 
Organising Facts to Teach Meaningful 4^ela- 
flonship?. \ " 

* \ 

14. Handouts on Concept Teaching were beneficial , 
to my undferstanding of this process, 

15. The transcV-ipt utilized was beneficial in 
illustrating this concept. 

16. Class discuS^sion (reviewing transcript)^ was 
helpful in facilitating my understanding ^of 
Organizing Facts to Teach Meaningful Rela- 
tionships. 



3.125 



3.. 400 



3.062 
3.067 
3.267 

3.385 



N = 16 



2 11 



4 10 



.3 
1 
4 



11 



14 



n 



.5 8 



87.5 



81.2 " 18.8 



87.5 12.5 



93.7 



93.7 



81.2 



12.5 



6.3 



87.5 12.5 



93.7 



6.3. 



6.3 



18.8 



No Response 



TABLE 15 
SESSION V EVALUATION 



~- ] ' ~ Absolute ' Cumulative 

Item ' • llean. Frequency Frequency ('0 ' 

' SA A D SD^'-NR* SA+A_J+iO_NR 



Closing Behavior E/ercise ^ ^ .x-"" 

1. The film was helpful in understanding this ' ' „ 
concept. . 3.687 ",11 5 -.• ' - - 100.0 

2. The workbook activities furthered' my under- " • <' . 

standing of thij concept. ' 3.375 6^tl0/; > - 100.0 _ 

3. Working in a small group was beneficial^ for ^ * . ^ y/^ 

completing the workbook ,activi ties . - 3.437 / 7 9 - - - 100.0 

4. From this session on closing behavior I feel - • . 

I better understand this concept and how to - . 
deal with it in the classroom. , 3.500 8 8 -^- - 100.0' 



Anti-Group Roles' 



4 



5. The introductory materials cjearly explained • , 

' Anti-Group behaviors. . , 3.062 ,4 9 3 - - 81:2 18.8 - 

6. The film utilized was beneficial in illus- ■ ' ^ 

trating these behaviors. 3J25 5 8 3 - - 81 .2. l,a.8 

7. The class discussion facilitated understanding 

and how to deal, with these beliavior^. 3.500 8 8 - - - 100.0 

Task Roles . , ^ ' • 

8. The introductory materials clearly explained ^ ^ ' 

task oriented behaviors.. 3.187 5 9 .2 - 87.6 .12.5 

9. The ^transcript utilized-was beneficial in ' ' 
niustrating these behaviors. 2.917 2 • 8 1 1 4 62.5 12.5 25.0 
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TABLE 15 - Continued , 








•7 


. Absalute 


Cumulative 


■a 






Mean Frequency 


. Frequency (%) 




4 ' 


SA A D SD NR* 


SA+A D+SD NR 



10. Class' discussion {reviewing transcript) was, 

helpful in understartding' these behaviors. 3.333 6"" 10 - "~ - 1 • 53.*/ \ - 6.3 

Unifying Tuples' ^ * 

11. The introductory, materials clearly explained , 

Um'fying behaviours. ,3;{)00 4 8 4 - - ' 75.0 25.0 

12. The transcript utilized was beneficial in " / ' , 
illustrating these behaviors. ' • - 3.231 4 8 1 - 3 74.9 '6.3 18.8 

13. Class discussion (reviewing transcript)' was • ' . / . 
helpful in facilitating my understanding of . ' ' 

• Unifying Roles. . ' 3.667 10^ 5 -.^ - . 1 93.7 - 6,3 



Scages.of Group Growth 

14i The introductory materials clearly explained 

the Stages of Group GrowtK. ♦ 3.125 ' ,4 , 10 2 - - 87.5 12.5 •: 

. • * / • 

15. The film utilized was beneficial \n illus- * , \ 

- trating these behaviors. ^ ■ 3.417"" 5 7 4 ' 75.0 -^25..0^ 

16. The Class discussion facilitated understanding . ' ° '• • , 
and dealing with these stages. , 3.^57 ^5 9 -• ^ 2 ".87.5 - * - -IZ.S'' 

N = 16 • . • > * 

-J: . ' 



* No Response 
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f-espect to t\\o ^ubject and'^neelting their particular teaching needs. One 
additional conriifient made on ah evaluation wa^ that the films and discus- 
sions vtere "bettet" (more beneficial in learning) than the transcripts. 

fiQss .on VI Evaluation ' ^ - 

y ' ' r 

A Iguest facilitator presented, the. use of role playing in the classr 

room /or the last of the inserviceAessions. Evaluation results of the 
session .are fQund in T?ible 16. From the results appearing in Table '16 
'and tlie response to the open-ended qufs-tions, this session appears to 
have been the most popular of the- six inservice sessions. On a scale of 
Q.ne (poorl to fi.vi?' (great) , fifteen teachers gave ^n av&rage rating of 
4..6 on thi>^Yalue of the information prtjsented with; respect to the S'^bject 
and in meeting their particular teafthing needs. Ab overwlT^eliTiing number - 
of Responses' testified that the session was interesting and that ^the con- 
cept would'be v^ry applicabTe to future use in the Nclassroom. ^ 



^ ' . C om'prahensi ve Evaluation 

A comprehensive evaluJtiion survey over the six inservice sessions 
was given to- -the ^experimental group teachers during the posttesting phase 
of the project, the results of this survey are given in Tabl^ 17. 

Mor*e' than two-Vn-i^ of the tea^chers felt the inservice has increased 
•4:h^ir teaching.ef fee ti veness (item 1), with three-quarters of the partici- 
pants indrcaiinq they felt the inservice would be beneficial to other 
teachers (item 9). The modularized material^ (item 3) and flexible sched-r 
111 e_ (ifceni 4) were extremely popular program characteristics. Fifteen of 
the sixteen participants repof^ted they had al raady put irito. practice some 
of , the concepts p^e^ented (item J"). Almost contradictory, however, is 
thd^ thirteen of the teachers j^ponded ttiat they-were already practicing 
iri U^l pr Llli '' LU i ii I'pts f- M ' ^^it' i il L ^'Ti ' t^^ 'B) . Approx'imately 80 percent of the 
teachrr^ indicated that the likervi ce^, had provided some help in teaching ' 
students of different dcademic^and socio-economic levels 4n the saiW^^" 
classroc'fii (ifems LI and 12). While. the time frame utilized "irr-c^onductinq 
/the Inservice sessions w^s not necessarily-the recommended schedule to be 
pbservedt a majority of tne teachers appear to have been supportivq of it 

( i tern . ' 

- - -& . " 

The particif^ants rated the inservice sessions from most to least 
val uabr&->i th respect to meeting their teach ing'^needs as follows: 

1. riassrooni Management (Session 11)- ^ 

Z. Classroom Interaction (Session I) 

3. ModcK of feachinq-Role Playing (Session VI) 

- , 4. Teacher Language (Sessian III) ' ' ^ 



TABLE 16 
SESSION VI EVALUATION 



en 
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Item 


Mean 


SA 


Absolute 

Frequency , 

A D SD NR* 


Cumulative 
Frequency {7o) 
SA+A D+SD NR 


Role Playing 

1. The theory of role playing was clearly and 
adequately explained. 


3.867 


13 


2 - - - 


100. Q " 


2. 


I understand the nine steps (warm up the 
group, celect participants, etc) for role* 
playing activity. 


3.400 


6 


9 - - 


100.0 


3. 


I understand the role of the teacher in a 
role playing activity. 


3.400 


6 


9 . . . 


100.0 ' - ■ - 


4. 


The presentation of tha 17 critical teaching 
ski l>s- promoted a better undef standing of how 
to conduct a role playing exercise. 


2.933 


2^ 


10 ' 1 1 


86.6 13.4 


5. 


Experiencing a role playing activity further^ed 
my understanding of the concept. 


3.800 


12 


3 - ^ ■ - • 


100.0 


6. 


i enjoyed the method of presenting this 
concept. 


3.800 


1? 


3 - - - 


• 100.0' ' - 


7. 


I would have occasion to use role playing in 
my classes. 


3.600 


9 


6 - - '•- 


^00.0- 


8. 


I feel role playing could be a valuable 
learning activity for vocational students. 


3.867 ' 


13 


2 - - 


100.0 



9. 



TABbE 16 - Continued 



Item * 


fleap 
i 


SA 


Absolute 

Frequency ■ 

A D SD NR* 


Cumulative 
Frequency {%) 
SA+A D+SD NR 

r a 1 ■ 


y : : . ^ 

9. Facilitating a role playing 'activity in my 
classes would help ^e to better know and 
understand my students. 


3.733 


•4. 

12 


2 1 - - 


93.3 ' 6.7 


N = 15 










• 

* No Response 











TABLE IJ 
COMPREHENSIVE EVALUATION 



. ^ AbsdTute \ Cumulative 

Item • - Mean Frequency ' Frequency {%) 



SA A D SD .NR* SA+A D+SD NR 



1. Participating in the inservice increased 

my effectiveness as a teacher. 2.867 2 9^4-^- 1 68,7 25.0^ 6,3 

2. The inservice meetings were boring, • 3,071 ••2 9 3 2 12.5 75,0 12.5' 

3. I liked having the materials. presented in" ' - • 
■ modularized form. .• 3.063 3 11 - 2 - 8^.5 12.5 

4. I liked the flexible schedule of*the in^ "* ^ 

service, • 3.750 13 2 1 - 93.7 6.3 - 

5. * I liked having a personal copy .of all the » * * 

materials pres.ented. , ' * 3,500 '8 8-- - . - 100,0 - , - 

6. I will probably make us-e or refer to some - ' • . ^ 
part(s).of these materials in the future, ^ 3,188 4 1 1 1 - - 93.7 6'.3 

. • . . '\ 

7. I ha\^e already trie'd to put itito practice • , 
some of the concepts presented in the*in- •* , ^ 

service. ^ . 3.125 3 12 -1 - - 93,'7 6..3 

8. - I was, already practicing most of the concepts 

presented in the 4nservice, * 2.000 3^ 10 3* - 81.2 18,8 ' - 

9^ Having completed the jnsefvice, I feel it, 

should be beneficial to other teachers. . 2.875 '3 9 3 1 75.0 25.0 



TABLE 17 C6r>tinued 



1- . 



Item 



^ ' ' Absolute ] 
Mean ' . FVequency 

SA A D ' SD NR* 



^ Curfkjlative ^ 
Frequency {%) 
SA+A D+SD NR 



10. The inservice meetings wer^e a v/aste of my - * . 
time. ' ' ^ • - 3.250 

11. The inservice has provided some help to me 
. in teaching students of different ability 

levels in the same classroom. 2.8-13 

12. The inservice has provided some help to me 
in teaching students of different socio- 

< economic levels in the same classroom. 2.688 

^ 13. I would rather have met in a shorter, more 
* concentrated sessicJn than one night a week 

for six weeks. ^ ^ 3.120 



12 



2 n 1 2 



2' 10 1 



100.0 



BK2 18.8 



75.0 25.9 



31.2 68.8 



N = 16 



^ * No Response 
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5. Group Process (Session V) " ^ * . * ' 

^. Instructicmal Concepts. (Session IV). ' , 

- . \ • . . 
Suggestions given .to improve the i nserv'ic^. program Ind-'irded: 

. / . \ , 

1) l!ither more time or less material to cov^r^^n a session . 

2) More examples of real life classroom situations and ^discussions 
♦ ' of how to deal vVith theni' . . ^ <^ . ^ 

3) More group- participation ^ ^ 
\ 4) Less-r^ing 

5) More up- to-date and better quality films . * . 

6) *f^re gueM speakers/facil/tatorS ' . 

7.) Should have included new.gdmof, teaching ^ids, rofereqce botks, 
'etc., which could be used in the classroom . \. * 

8) One facilitator (project staff memberf^ should be in the rooij at 
\ all tjmes, including wKhen^'materials were being read 

9) R^ise some of the transcripts utilized , - ^ ^ - 
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.CHAPJE,R V 



coNCiysroNS and-discussion 



^ The reported, research was a study to dfetermine if an inservice for 
vocational teachers of disad\'antaged stents could be developed and iiti- 
plemented, and if so, what effects such a pro^rajn woul* have on the par- 
ticipating tefchers and their respecti ve-stuilents/ ... . ^ 

r 

All corKlusions 'are based upon ""the development, implefnentaticm, and 
•validation of an inservice program and the results ebtaine'd from testing 
its effect on .partfcipating teachers and their r^espective students. Con- 
sequently, results of the statistical ^analysis reflect only the fxopula- 
tion studied. ^However, it is the'opii^R ef the cesearchers that general 
izations can be made to. teachers in o^ier school settings, -both vocation- 
al "and non-vocational. 1 - • ^ ^ 

. . The following conclusio,ns are based upon actuary developing,, re- 
fining, implementing and* testing an inservice program forvvocati-onal * 
teachers of disadvantaged students. The conclusions arej- " v 

1. An inservice program was developed and implemented "for vocation- 
al educatiori teachers of disadvantaged students i'n vocational, 
programs/ - - * . ' 

" \' , > \ 

. ^ 2. The effect* of the inservice "prDfram on the behavior, atl^itudes 
and teaching effectiveness of the participating teachers an?t!lp- 
' - - on their rest)ective students was assessed. 

3. Ai handbook including specific procedures and materials utilized 
in jthe inservice progra^n was tjevel oped. - ^ 

Eight nuil hypotheses were proposed (see Chapter 1) and tested by 
meaiis-af-a-Pos^ttesl-ilnJy^ Contro>^ Design^ The following conclusions 
are based upon results obtafned iprom-t^^jostfest instruments. 

Nul]' HypQthesis 1^ Rejected. Significant 'differences in verbal *^ . 
teach-ing behavior were observed between voc«liional teacher? v 
who participated in the inservice and vocational teachers 
who did ,rtot participate. , ' 

Results from the Interaction Analysts" System indicate that teachers 
in the experimentaV^group ask significantly more direct qyestions (Cate- 
gory 4) tiTQ.i do the control group teachers wtth respect to content 'and/ 
or_c1as^i*0om procedures. Accordingly,. stiideRts in the experimentaTgroup- 
spend .a -significanfrly greater amount of.time in student talk initiated by 
the- teacheV- {Category FO) than do th^ control group students. Consistent' 
with the above restilts, teachers in the experimental group also showe;! a 

• » . 
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rtendenoy , wi th^ ^scorQS 'approacbi ng sjsrriffcance (probability J^ss ,tf)^n .10), 
' to accept th? feel inqs • Sfi'udetits (Category 1) an/j to accep'l and/qi Uoe, 

students/ ideos (Cateoo'ry* J) , thar^ do the tea.cher^ in .the'control cy^oup. 

ln"T!T3?itra§t?, scores approaching siqntf icanc^? show coDlrol group^ teachers^ 
^* to [sliend more tiine answering student quesKioas '(Category '5) and control v 

-group stu^cn-tl to spend ^iior^ t^iniel^gagecl. io- ifir^cted practice, or .Sctivr 

ity (Category U)r \ . ""^ . • ^ . ' ' i\ 

. Whil^e^norie- QTfVthe Category Ratios {Table%)_are found to be 'signifrr 
^ ^cantly diffei-ent between" the -two groyP^s^ a^tendency. ot>served..^^ith , 
< ' scores approaching signif i VanCe^t^iat thfe' exp^Vfiijental 'grou teachers ar^., 
^Jnore /indirect 3 n fheir manner of teaching (l^'tio 1^, spenji a greater, p^o- 

• pVtwn of their tgt^l "time IrP ihdi rect /teaching (t^atio 6) , and tjiat a ^ 
g^reater proportion of tlie to^te^l time of 'tfie'experfn\erTtal group is .spent . 

. in t^ficKer talk (Ratio 8). .4n tontVast, contrdl^igFouFK students .^rfw a 
" tende^i^y t6 'spend^a greatar 'pr*opor]:TQn of iheir tiDtal time in srlenter ^ , 

• '(Ratio- 4) tha^ do. the'^expeVimental grloup. ^ -'^ '* 

Ln summary^ t^clrers who participated in the inservice are found Xo 
spend a 'greater- pifpportion of* ttme iri.an indirecT manndr'^of "'ti^a-cKi"rtg and 
in tepcher talk in general throt/gh .the acc,Qptance cf student f,ee1ifigs .and 
.idedst)y asking niq,r^ di*rect questions* and by initiating" a greatgV'.amount> 
of student talk than control- group -teachers. . * ^ 

• ' ^ ' r. • 

4 » • 9 

Null Hypothesis 2 l>nable tfc reject. No sigi\lf ica^ni^ di'f ftr-\ • *• 

ehces in nonverbal teaching behayior were ob^rved bet- "^^^^yv ' 
ween vocational- teachers who participated in*^he inservice 
^ » -prograny^icrjd* vocational teachers vl\\o did not participate. ' ^ ^ 

\, • T+iere-^re na ^jgnlficant di fferencesT'between the experimental a rTtt - 
control group l^acher^ Ip, nonverbal teaching behavior as mea'^Kt^^^^y ^O^te. 
gori'es 1? thH^ough.44. 1 .of 'the Int/taci;ion\AVialysis System. \ )|f1wever, ^it 
is of interest to ^note that' the^cont^ol gr'cxip'teachers/liave observations^ 
approaching the signi f icai^ce le^eTYor fjitegory 12 (nonyerba|r-di rected^ 
^. practice or activity). Accordtngly/Ratio .4 (si l.ence/total )|is ^1 so ob- 
served to be approaching significance. . - , ' • ^ > 

Null Uypo thesis 3 Rejected. Significant-di fferences in af--- 
fective percep.t'icuns. of disadvantaged students' wer^>ob-^ 
.served between vocationaT^eachers who participated i n 
' Ihe tns'ervice program and vocational teachers who Jdid \ 
not partictnate. . * ' - , 

Thfrtfeen of *the 28^*tems appearig^ on the l^aqher Survey 'are con- 
cerned v;ith"the -teacher's affective perceptions of dfsadvant^gedi students 
in their class. " . . - - - 

\ A The 'in'service progr'am appears to haye^had a*positi ve effect *uport thle 
'experimental group with regards to teacher^' affectfl^.€s perceptions^, a 

Teachers participating in the"inservice».scored more favorably on 9 af the 
. 13 '(6^'<) affectivs?* items. Ri?sult? frorn thi!^ instrument show the^^experl- , 

mental group teachers^ to exhibit significant differences ip 'affective- - 



J ' - ^ 

percepMons of students by indicating that s-tcidents from a low socioeco- 
nomic 'back^rou/id generally ha' v£» equal learning. capabil ities as students 
from h'vgher ^ocroeccnomic bac^^grounds and that they (the teathcrs) o^ten- 
try to'compdVe their owr^rbackground with that ot their students to find 

"a cominop point of interest'from Which to teach. . :^ 

' • ^ . * - ' ^ 

Additionally, teachers ^ho participated in the inservice program in- 
dicate with scores approaching significance that students labeled as "Dis- 

' advantaged" are^ not\" just lazy" but have other factors contributing to 

-.thefr problem.* 

Nijtl Hypo,tJi»gfs 4^ Rejec.ted. A significant difference in cogni- 

liv£_ percept io'^s* of disadvantaged student.s was observed be-^ - \ 
tween vocational teachers who participated in the inservice 
arid vocational teachej^s Who did not participate. 
' \ ' ^ ' i ' " 
*- Fifteen of^ the 28 iXems*' appearing on the Teacher Survey are -concern- 
ed with the teacher's cognitive percgptions of 'disadvantaged students in 
their class. .Again, the^^inservice program appeetrs to have hard a positive 
effect' upon the experimental gVoup with regards tp teachers* cognitive 
perceptions^ TeaclTfers participatinci in the ioser^i^ice scored more favoi - 
ably on l?,o'f l^>e 15 (80%) cognitj^ items. Specifically, the experi^ 
merttal gr^oup tecUhers indicate with signi ficant-ly' higher scores that stu- 
deilts in they: lass fr.om low socioeconomic "backgrounds progress equally 
wit4^ other students, and with scores approaching significance, that most 
of their slower. students are working at capacity. Conversely, the con- 
"^trol. group teacher^ indicate with scores approaching significance that 
rrost of their students are successfully completing their homework assign- 
ments<^ ' ' ' . 

,Null.. Hypothesis 5 ^ ^Re jeered. A significant difference was ob- 
served in classroom behavior between students of vocation- 
• aT teachers* who par>ticipated in the inservice program and 
students of ' ycK:ationa1 teachers who did not participate. 

• ^ ^ StLKJeYits in the^.ekperinfental group are foundjb^^spend -a significant- 

iy greatV araoint.oC^ student talk itiitiated^' the'teacher than 
0 t^ contro/f'^group Students, as indicated by Category 10 of the Inter- 
action "Analysis. Sys,tem. ' Hq^ev^r, atat'istica'l analysis of "Pupil Behav- 
iQrrs'' .(Categories 1-4) 'appearing on the Classroom Observation Record find 
no^^nificant differences^ between the tn^o groups.- 

Null Hypothesis 6 ^ Unablg, taVeject. No sfghificant differen- 
ces in self co'ifc^Spt wpre. observed between students of Ra- 
tional ^eafhers wffo p.articipaied in the inservice program 
and sWd^uts of voqattonal teachers who. did not partici- 
" • p^te. • • 

• There a^^e no significa^it differences observed between the experiment 
and tontrol group stactents in self concept as measured by .the Piers-Harris 
Children's*^ Self Conceg^' Stale. 



Nill Hypothe sis 7 Rejected. A s igni f ic^rj^t differen^^e in student 
attitude toward the teacher was observed^ between students of 
vocational teachers who participated in the inservice progr^nr • 
and students of vocational teachers who did not participate. 

The ^experimental group students rate tneir teachers siqni f icant ly 
better in lotal Rapport (Factor 2) on The Student Evaluation of Teaching- 
''i: 'Additionally, the exp^erimenta I group scored consistently mre favor- 
ably than the control group on al'l factors of both SET-I and SET-II. 
Scores approaching significance (probability less than .10) are observed 
for the factors Knowledge/Poised (2) and Lively/Ipteresting (3) of th^ 
^ET'l and for ^he factor Stimulating Interaction Style (1) of SET-II. 

Nul 1 Hypothesis 8 Rejected. • Significant differences ..ore ob- \ 
served in perception of cognitive achievement^ between stu- 
dents of ' vocational teachers who participatertl- in the in- 
seryi^ce program and students of vocational teachers who 

I did not participate. 

Analysis of the Student Survey show the students of the experimental 
group tn indicate with significant .scores that they feel they have learned 
more since the beginning of the treatment period than any other time of 
the sctiool year -and that they receive adequate help from the teacher. Ad- 
di tiorldl ly , the experimental group score^ consistently higher (more favor- 
able) th^n the control group on all items of the survey and indicate with 
score approaching significance ^hat the material presented in the Class 
was understandable. 

'The six individual inservice evaluation surveys were extremely bene- 
tu:ial to the project staff in receiving immediate evaluative teedback on 
t^cTch session. The individual surveys also gave the participating teachers 
the opportunity to express their opinions and reactions to specific seg- 
ments of the insepvice immediately following their participation in these 
segments.' The project staff was therefgre able to immediately tegin mak- 
ing any necessary revisions in the materials and in the method of presen- 
tation.. The comprehensiv inservice evaluation survey provided addition- 
al f(?edback on the genera characteristics of th^ overall program. As in- 
,dicated in Chapter IV, paruicipants in the inservice had generally favor- 
at?le reactions to the progranl. Specifically, more than two-thirds of the 
participating teachers felt that the inservice had increased\their teach- 
j HQ effectiveness toward all students; and more than three-quVrters of 
•the teachers incticatev^ that the inservice had provided help in teaching 
students of'different academic and socioeconomic levels in the same class. 
Additionally, both th^ modularized materials and the flexibTe sH^^le for 
attending the^inservice meetings were very popular with the tea^rers. 

From ob:.iervcttions and evaluative results, the' project staff suggest > 
the foll^owi'^g recommendations: 

- 1. Preparation for teaching disadvantaged students should be- inco^r>> 
porated into preservice teacher training programs. * 



2. Inservice programs, such as the one report^ should be made a- 
vailable to teachers who did not receive Jirep^iration .for teach- 
ing disadvantaged students in their prese^vice training. 

3. Inservice sessions should be conducted in such a manner that 
participants can work' together ifi smal,! groups. 

4. The materials presented in the reported ftudy are not necessarily 
universal. Concepts and program content should meet the needs 
of the specific population. 

5. When illustrating concepts through the use of films^ up-to-date 
films with classroom situations in a grade level similar to the 
participants should be used, when^available. ^ - ^ ' 

6. Make all i.^aterials and presentations available to the partici- 
pants in written form, but give verbal presentation of those ma- 

- terials on occasion. 

7. Participants* work schedules and personal time should be consid- 
ered when scheduling the inservice meetings.^ 

8. The facilitator(s; should make a point to check with those who 
study and complete materials at home for comprehension. 

9. Flexi ity is encouraged. The inservice facilitator(s) should 
be available to meet with participants who miss scheduled 
meetings when hecessary. • 

' ' 10. The name given to the inservice should be enticing and re- 
flect its purpose while avoiding labels with negative conotations 

In summary,' the inservice program appeajf% to have had a definite pos- 
itive effect upon the participants and their respective students.' Evi-" 
dence of this is found in the inservice session evaluations completed by 
the participants and the posttest instruments administered by the project 
staff memtjers. Where significant differences occurred between the exjDeri- 
mental and control groups^ the experimental group was found in each in- 
stance to have scored more favorably toward the expectations of the in- 
<*^ervice program. Where significant differences were not observed, the 
experimental group were observed to score more favorably toward the expec- 
tations of the inservice program on a majority of the variables tested. 

One important consideration which emerged during the course of the 
inservice program is that the vast majority of the teachers participating 
in the inservice were both over 35 years of age and had been teaching for 
several years. As a result o^ these'two factors, both life attitudes and 
teaching mannerisms are assufhed to be firmly eS'tablished. Realizing that 
'^ong standing attitudes and established mannerisms cannot be expected to 
cnange greatly over a relatively short period of time, it is the consen- ; 
sus of the project staff that any observance* of change or utilization of 
the concepts presented (more than by the average^ teacher) is a meaningful 
gain. 
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SAMPLE IDENTIFICATION 





L.vpcrimen La i 


'jrOUp 




'Control Group 


ouDjec t 






Type School 




Subject , 


Sex Area 


Type Schpol 


1 


p 


B/0 






1 . 


F B/O 


u c 

K.S. 


2 


p 


B/0 


H.S. 




2 


F DE^ 


u c 

H.S. 


3 




B/0 


H.S. 4 




3 


F B/0 


u c 

H.S. 


4 


p 


B/O 


H.S. 




4 


F B/0 


u c 

H.S. 


5 


p 


B/O 


Voc. 




5 


F . HE 


H.S. 


6 




HE 


H S. 




D 


n B/u 


VUC. 


7 


p 


DE 


H.S. 




7 • 


F . H€ 


H.S.- 


8 




HE 


H.S. . • '' 




8 


F , HE • 


H.S. 


9 




B/0 


H.S. 




9 


F HE 


H.S. 


10 




B/0 


Voc. 






F B/0 


V,oc. 


11 




HE 


H.S. 






M B/0 


Voc. 


12 




DE ■ 


• H.S. 




12 


F DE 


Voc. 


• 13 




HE ' 


'H.S. 




13 


F ' B/0 


Voc. 


14 




HE 


Voc. 




14 


F HE 


H.S. 


15 




HE 


H.S. 




15 


F HE 


H.S. 


16 




B/0 


Voc. 




16 


F ■ HE 


H.S. 



as 



Totals 



KEY 



Male 


= 2 




M 


- riale 


Female 


= 14 




F 


- Female^ 


Bus/Office 


•= 8 




B/0 


- Bgsiness/0;ffice 


Dist. Ed. 


= 2 V 




- DE 


- Distributive Education 


Home Ec. 


= 6 




HE 


- Home Economics 


H.S. Teachers 


= 11 




H.S. 


-liHigh School 


Voc. School Teachers = • 5 


Voc. 


- Vocational School 



Totals ' 

Male = 2 

Female " = 14 

Bus/Office • «= 7 

Dist. Ed. = 2 

Home Ec. = 7 

H.S. Teachers ' Jl 
Voc. School Teachers - S 
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CONSULTANTS , 
for ^ 

The Development of an In-Service Program For Vocational. Teachers 
' of Students' With Varying'Academic Levels in the Classroom. . 



Special Vocational Program Teachers . 

Doris Love - Warren Central 

Lr , SVP teacher 

V*' 

Phyllis Oglesby v Warren East 

SVP. Teacher 

» • "> 

-7 

Dana Lee Proffitt Gamaliel 

' SVP Teacher 

Jim Stovall ^ Bowling Green 

SVP Teacher ^ 



Regular Voca t ional Program Teachers 

-Dorothy McCubbin , Barren County 

H.E- Teacher 

Judy Pols ton ^ ^ Metcalf County 

^ D.E, Teacher * 

Doris Pruitt , . Warren Central 

H.E. 

Martha Talley Har.t County 

• Pus. & Office Teacher 



Project Staff c • ' 

*Normdn D. Ehresman, Director, Center for Career and Vocatidhal Teacher 
Education, Western Kentucl^y University. 

Donald J. Britt, Graduate Assistant, Center ^or Career and*- Vocational 
Teacher Education, Western Kentucky Univjersity. 
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Keith Politi, Grad'wate Assistant, Center for Career and Vocational 
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PLANNIJ^G' CONFERENCE I AGENDA 

^ .In-service Program For Teachers of the. Disadvantaged 

Rooifl 404 
College of Education 
Western Kentucky University 
November 4, 1-975 



4:00 P-M. Opening Remarks 



Norman Ehresman 
Directpr, Center 
for' Careet* and Voca- 
tional Teacher Edu^ 
cation ' 



4:10 P.M. Introduction of 
.Participants 



uack Hanel 
Project S^taff 



4:15 P.M., Review of Pro- 
ject- 



Betty Robertson 
Project Staff 



4:30 ^P.W. Reactiqn/Discu^- 
sion of Project 



Committee Members 



5:00 P.M Dinner - 

6:00. P.M.., Questions for 
^Discussion f^rom 
; Project Staff 



Committee Members 



8:00 P.M. Adjoyrn 
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Planning Conference I * 



The Development of an Ip'-Service Program tor yo9ati0nal 
Teacher^ of Students with Varying Academic 
Levels in the Classroom " * 

• , November 4, 197 5 ' " . 



/ 



Problem Areas Identified 



1.^ Not enough time for teachers to develop .instrucfiona 1 
f materials to meet the needs of student;s with varying 
academic levels. * . . - ^ 

2-' Teachers need help (teacjier or student «ides) to deal 
With classes cons-isting af students with varying . - 
academic levels, " ' • > ' 

3v- Teachers need giore access to materials and resource 
centers . ' . ^ 

4. Materials bj^dget should be lalrger because stud'^nts at 
low a-catiemic. levels c'dnsume more materials. 

"5.^ Low abilitv^ students in^^the regular classroom become 
a problem and usually fail. 

6. *Low reaiding level may prevent some students from 
succeeding in the regular class. 
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Possi^blo Solutions to the 'Problems ^ * 

r. Cour.ses that offer varie'd entry lovel skills should be 
avai lable*^ to the academically low student. 

2.. Teacher's attitude . should be adjusted to meet the ne6ds 
of the strtraents (academically low as well as academically 
high) 

3. ' Teachers ^shou Id communicate with academically low students 
on their ' level ^and accept their social behavior. 

' ^ ^ 73 
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.Home V us Its, could help tSiaphers better^ underst nd 
Students with, special. r^eedS. 

Teacher's ehouid be^ a "ffiend"^ to students — yet command 
respect .^ ' ^ ' . ' 



6. Teachers shou'^ld make an effort to develop a close 
reiat i-onship with those students having special needs' 
(take them on *^errahds) . S 

7. The use of rewards help motiv'ate academically low stadents* 

8. Students with special needs shpu Id be taught something 
useful and easily j^iomprehendedV 

9. -The term "special education" or "disadvantaged" should 

be avoided due to the negative connotations of such lab'els. 

ip. Teachers need to get together to share ideas and tech- ' 
niqu'es on ^eal-ing with classes that consist of^ students 
with. varying, ac^demic^ levels. 

11. ; Teachers should be aware of what students need aifid what 

IS available from pther teachers in the school so efforts 

can b? coordinated 

» ** 

12. Communication j^rith special need students^ is the best 
form of individualized 'instr.ucliion. 

13. ' Students stiould be grouped — no way a 'class of students. 

with varying "acadefnic levels c^n progress ^€ the same rate. 



Tliouqhts on the In-Service 

^ • y ^ 

1. The in-service should riot- be called a "disadvantaged"- 
workshop. . , ' ' 

2* The in-service should consist of materi'^als that can be 
"used" by teachers, in their*^ classrooms — not jq.st ideas 
and theories. , ' ' 



The in-service should consist- of a dissemination of 
"tried and true" techniques that the teacher can adopt 
ft>r use with students of 'varying academic ability*. 
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4: Input coneicrniijg co^nten t ,of the, in-^ervice should come 
Trom .teachers whth classes consisting 6f.stuc3erits * 
. opera tin<if at various academic levels, j ' • , 



P)S^'ibIc In-Service Content 



. 1. How to establish a relatibns^ip and good -communications 

with thd academically low student. . ' ? • 

2. How to find time to dea 1 with the academically low 
studen^'^in a classroonv^of varying leve; students. 

3. How t'o motivateCthe academically Ibw students (u-se of " •• 
rewaTds) . . „ ■■ '_ 

4. Hbw'to build seU -concept and self image in^the st-uderxt 
who .functions" at a low academic level. 

5. How to use, resources in /the school in teaching students 

of varying academic, leveFs—SVP teacheps and other teachers. 

6. How. to assess interest "and need of ' ac^demica 1 ly low '. 
students (use of ihte'rest tests) . ; ' . ■ , ; 

7. How to meet the needs of students at academically low 
levels (introducing, varying. jQb skill levels into 

-vocational courses). ' ' • " 
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Why group students in the classroom where varying academic 
levels exist. 

How to group students that are operating at various 
^academic levels in the classroom. . ' • 



iO. How to work with the different groups in the regu lar^lass- 
room. 
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Points to Consider Before the Next Meeting 

.1. What topics should be covered in the in-service? ^ 

.2. How should the content be disseminated — lecture, guest- 
speaker/ case study, etc.? . . . '.^ 
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How long ^hpuld the in-service be? 

•What type of incentive should be used to attract teachers 
to participate in tha in-service? " 



0 
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PLANNING CONFERENCE II AGENDA 



In-Service Program for Vocational Teachers of 
Stujdents with Varying Academic Levels in the Classroom 

Room 404 
* College of Education 
/ Western Kentucky University 

November 18, 1975 



4:00 pjn. 



4:10 pjn. 

5:0St p.ri, 
6:6n'^p.nu- 



Introduction of 
New Consultants 



Questions for Discussion 
From Project Staff 

Dinner 

Discussion of 
In-5ervi ce 



Norman 0. Ehresman 
Project Director 
Center for Career., and 
Vocational Teacher 
Education 

Committee Members 



Committee Members 



-8:00 



Adjourn 
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Summary • ^ . . 

'Planning Conference Ij , 
for 

The Development of ,an fn-Service Progra'm for Vocational 
Teachers of 'Students with Vailing Academic 
leveTs in the Cla^sropm 



November -18, 1975 \ 



DiscHJSsion of In-Service 



1. Teachers can't work with large number of students--ne6d to group 

2. Methods of groupfng ' ' • . 
^ A. Observation 

B. Tests * . ' . • 

3. Procedure for worki-ng with groups--rota^ion and individualized- 
' instruction ^ ^ ^ - - ^ ^ 

4. Grading criteria fOr low achievers . - 
^ A. Effcj^t ^ - • ■ ' . ' 

B. Attnude- ^ . • ' . • . 

5. Indi vidualfzed instruction works with students of varying academic 
levels--if' given time , - ' . t 

6. i;tiljzing teacher's aids or'high achievers /fn reaching the low 
achiever has been very.-successf ul 'J , ' ' - 

7. ShouldpH spend much tjme in i-n-servlde on 'Identifying*^ low achievers 

3., Workshop should involve'"active" , sessions- (partici4)ation f r<Jm , 
teachers) as opposed to passive lecture sessiorvs . , 

9. Having workshop* participants develop material s -for their own- 
classroom ta niget specific needs is usually, effective- 

10. Changes in student attitude and achievement sKeatd result from 
an effective workshfop * • 

11- Changing the things that ga into the classroom-ways of utilizing 
material s--wi 11 change students 



ft 



12. Positive, affective climate .will produce cognitive achievement 
and better attitude on the part cf students 
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. ^13. Teacher courtesy helps student improve self concept 

14. Expenses should be paidvfor teachers-who participate in the 
in-service - * • ^ " " 

15. Tfiachers do things in the classroom that they are unaware of doing 

16. Teachers want maiterials that actually work and can be Dut into * 
practice--effeQti vely 

17. Giving students' objectives lets students know whore thry^re' goin,9 

18. Pos^itive self contept, cognitive ^aj n, and student interaction af e ' 
^ desirable outcomes - t 

19. A basic structure nnjst exist in the cUssroonfi--teacher should jDe" ^ 
systematic. * " , 

20. Teacher attitudes toward students and interaction with students .are 
mosX important 

21. ^ Materials lend themselves to opening the communication barrier 

between student and -teacher 

22. Teacher expectation of students shouTd be realistic in regard 
to achievement Tevel" 

23. Teachers should'"try, out" techniques in the ^classroom that were 
learned in-the in-service to .get im...3di ate feedback on the success 
of such methods--feedback could be 'shared with other in-service 
participants ' ' 
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In-service;content shbuld not .te concentrated on theory, behavioral' 
objectives, etc. ' 



25. Ten weeks should be the minimum lengtli of time for the in-service-- 
longer duration with shorter hours 

^ ' 26. {)ption for college credit should be available 

27. Mileage should be paid for teachers participating in the in^i^rvice^ 

. Possible In-Service Content Outl ine 

I' Teacher Attitudes and Interaction Toward Student 

A. Teacher Expectations--wha^ the teacher really expects from the. 
students. Altering expectations and spttino obiectives that are 
realistic for individual students will brinq about changes in 
student behavior. ; 

< ' « 
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B. tiassroom Management ^ 

1. Grouping (physical! ' / 

2. 'Grading 

3. Individualized le^rnipg 

C. Verbal and Nonverbal Comnuni cations^ 

D. Teaching Skills (practical and specific) 
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APPENDIX D 
INSERVICE PROGRAM AGENDA 
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, AGENDA • .■ 
• fOR ■ ^ 

. AN IN-SERVICE FOR VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 
OF STUDENTS WITH VARY INC. ACADEMIC LEVfLS 
IN THE CLASSROOM 



Center for Career and Vocational Teacher Education 
Room 404 • Colloqe of Education 
JWestern Kentucky University 



March 4, '1976 6-9 p.m. 

1. Greeti.ngs and Introductions 

2. -Six-v/eek Program Outline 

A. March 4 • Classroom Interaction 

1>. flarch 11 - Classroom Hanaqement 

C. March J3 - Teacher taaguaqe 

1). March 25 - Group Process 

L". April 1 - Instructional Concepts 

F. April 8 - Models of Teaching 

3. Classroom (Student/Teacher) Behavior 

A. Explanation of film* series 

B. Aggressive Behaviop Exercise 

4. Classroom Interaction 

y\. Using Studertt Ideas. 

B. Lesson Organization 

C. Praise and Corrective Feedback 
13. Questioning 

5. Session Evaluation 
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Mr^rch 11; 1975- 



6-9 p.fli. 



A' 



h' Oassrooni (Student/Teacher)' Behavior 



A. Review of Aggressive Behavior 
•li. Withdrawal Behavior Exercise 



^ A^ Group Alejting. 

Learner Accountability 

C. Transitions 

D. Withi tness 

3, Session Evaluation 



March 18, 197b 6-9 p.m.. 



1. Classroom (Student/teacher) Behavior 

A. Review of Withdrawal Beha^'vior 

B. "Supportive Behavior Exercise 

2. Tciicher Language 

A. Cl-irity • 

B. Phjphasis ^ " - 

C. Encouragement , , 
i). Extension 

C. Feedback 

F. Organization 

3. Session Evaluation 



March 2b, 1976 6-9 p.m. 

1. Classroom (Student/Teacher) Behavior 

A, Review of Supportive Behavior 

B. Reciprocating Behavior Exercise 

2, Group PrjDcess 



'A. Sl/ages of Group''' flrowth 
,B, Ta:k Roles 

C. Unifying Role^ 

D. , Anti-group. Roles 

3.. Session Evaluation 



Classroom Management 
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April 1, 1976. 6-9' p.m. 

1. Classroom (Student/Teacher) Behavior 

' A. Review of Reciprocating Behavior 
' l>. Closing Behavior' Exercise 

2. Instructional Coqcepts 

' A. Conceptualizing the Process of Instruction 

'B. Verbal Interaction in the Cognitive Dimension 

C. Organizing Facts to Teach Meaningful. Relationships 

D; fair Verbal Behavior, 

'C. L'(?arners and their Characteristics 

J. Session Evaluation 



Api.M*l 1976 ^6-9 p.m. ^ 

1. Classroom (Student/Teacher) Behavior 
A. Reviiiw of Closing Behavior 

2. Models of Teaching 

A. Guest facilitator 

3. Sossion/Program Evaluation 
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APPENDIX E 



INDIVIDUAL SESSION AND COMPREHENSIVE EVALUATION SURVEYS 
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(Optional) Name 



UJ-SCRVICE SESSION EVALUATION 
CLASSROOM INTERACTION - MARCH 4, 1976 



DIRECTIONS: Please read each statement and circle the response that best 
describes how you feel about the statement. Your answer will 
' tell us if you^ STRONGLY AGREE (SA), AGREE (A), DISAGREE (D), 
or STROrjGLY DISAGREE (SD).> ' 



Aggressive Celmvib r Lxcrcise 
■ I. The film was helpful in understarvding this- concept. 

2. Thp workbook activities furthered my understanding 
• , of this cjoncppt. 

3. Working* in u small group was beneficial for'com- 
pleting the- workbook activities. 

. 4. From 'this session on aggressive behavior I feel I 
better understand this concept and how to de^ with 
, i t in the classroom. 

Using Student Ideas 

^5. The introductory materials were understandable. 

6. The tr<insrcript utilized was adequate for illustrating 
the points and concepts .of this classroom , procedure. 

7. The class J U cuss ion was beneficial to my under- 
standing oi th^s process. 

lesson Organ izatiorh 

- 8. ' The -introductory materials were understandable. 

9. The.JJKindout listing components of Lesson Organization 
ck?(ir?y identified and explained each of the compo- 
nents. 

10. I found the (jroup work of classifying teacher 
statements beneficial in understanding this concept. 

11. Tfie class (iiscussion aided in furthering my under- 
standing of this concept. 



( 



SA 
SA 
SA 

SA 

SA 

SA 
SA. 

SA 

SA 



A 
A 
A 



SA 



A 
A 
A 



U 
D 



D 
I) 
U 



su 

SD 
SO 

SO 

SD 
•SD 
SD 

SD 

SD 
SO 
SD 
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Praise and Corre ctive [eedl)ack 

12. The introductory niatGrials v/ere understandable/ SA * 'A D SD 

IJ^ (.(Miiplptiiiq Ihr \-H))^<.\\vcl'y in small groups helped ' 

Ml (.oiii|)r'f?h(Mi(ljn() Uiis concept. . SA A 1) SD 

14. riio class discussion aided in furthering my 

understandifuj of this concept. SA A D SD 

Questioni ng " . . 

15. The introductory materials^ were understandable, • SA A ^ D SD 

16. The handout listing various component^ of questioning ^ 
clearly identified and explained each of .the cate- 
gories. ' SA A ' d' ^ SD 

17. Working on the transcript in small groups facili- ' * 
tated identifying and understanding questioning 

techniques. \ . . • S/\ A D SD 

»^ * 

18. The class discussi,pn aided in' furthering my 

*understandir>fj of this concept. SA A D SD 



General 



20. Will knuwleJgo of thp concepts conveyed in this session alter your teaching 
parlornrance, and if so, how? 



21. Which, if <iny, of the concepts presented will benefit you in achieving better 
classroom interaction? . ' 
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ZZ, Wl'.it,/if <jny, nv orioh or ideas should be deleted' 

/ ■ ■ . - ■. 



!3. What, if any, materials or ideas should bo added? 



24. On a scale of, one (poor) to five (<3redt), Itow would you rate the value of the 
infonnation presentedin this session with respect to achteving' better classroom 
interaction and in meeting your particular teaching needs? . . . 



25. Please give any additional cciunents you would like to make. 



(Optional.) Name 



„ • . ■ IN-SERVICE SESSION EVALUATION . ' 

CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT MARCH U, 1976 ^ 

_ * ♦ - • r 

DIRECTIONS: Please read each statement and circle the response that best 
describes how:,ou feel.-about the statemen't. Your answer will 
tell us if you STRONGLY AGREE (SA), AGREE (A), DISAGREE (D), 
• or STRONGLY DISAGREE (SD). 

Withdrawa l Behav^ior Exercise ' 

• ' .III ^ . ^ , , ^ I ♦ ^ 

♦ * 4. • 

. 1. The film was helpful in understanding this concept, SA A D SD 

2. . The workbook activities furthered my understanding - ^ • 

of this concept. / ' . SA ' A SD 

3. Working in a small group was beneficial for com- ' -^ 
pleting the workbook activities. « SA A D SlJ 

-* ' / * 

4. From this session m withdrawal behavior I feel K 
better understand tihis.' concept and how to <Jeal with 

it in the classroom. ' - ^ S'A A D ^SD^ 

Posi ti ve .Reinforcement / * , 

5. The introductory njater-ials provide a concise, ' \ ? ^ 
'-adequate expfanatipn of the theory behind this ' - 

concept. ^ SA A D * ^SD 

6. The facilitator presentations of the various tech- 
niques involved i/i this' concept were beneficial , / ' \ 

^ In my understanding of how positive reinforc/Jment 
cam be used in achieving better -classroom manage- 
ment. ^ SA .A - D SD 



^ Group Alerting 



7. Ther expVanatio'n. of Group Alerting was helpful in 

understanding and Clarifying this concept. * ^ SA A ^ • D * SD 

-8, The tfdnscript utilized was benefici-al in illus- - ' ' 

trating the three teacher behaviors involved in 
- this concept. SA A D . SD 

9, The class discussion was beneficial to my under- 
Standing of this process. SA A D SD 
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Learner Accountability . , 

10. The explanation of Lecfrner Accotwitabi li ty 
clearly identified the concept and the 

behavio»;s involved. .-^ SA 

• • * b • 

11. I founa the group work of identifying teacher - 
•behaviors involved in Learner Accountability^ 
beneficial in understanding this Concept; \ * SA 

/ » ' ■ 

12. Th-e class discussion aided *in furthering my under- 
^'Standing of this concept. ' ' SA 

Transitions - 

The explanation of Transitions and the -teacher 
befravfor^^irrvolved was helpful in my undern 
standing of^rs concept; • . ^ • SA 

14. The. role- playing^,exercisjB^as Beneficial in illus- 
, tratfng the applicatiion of^this concepl^n the • 

classroom. ' ^ ^ ' • S/\ 

l/ithi tness * ' \ - ^ \ 

\ ^ ' ^ ... 

15. The explaliation of Withi tness and th^JLeacber 
behavfors involved was helpful in my under- 

standtrig of this concept." ^ ^ , SA 

16. Working an" the class.rqom situations- in small groups ' 
facilitated i denti'fyi ng and understanding be- 

^ haviors involved in this concept. ' SA 

17. The class "biscussion aided in furthering my under- 
standing of this concept.^ ' ' r SA 

* { 

General 



A 
A 



D 
D 



D 
D 



SD 

SD 
SD 



S& 



SD 



SD 

SD' 
^ SD 



18. Will knowledg^ of the concepts conveyed .in this session alter your te-aching 
per.fo-riiiance, and if so, how? ', . , " " . 
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i. Which, if any, of the concepts presented will benefit you .m achieving better 
class room niondgeniGnt? 



20. W^iat, if ^ny, materials or ideas should be deleted? 



21. What, if any, fp,aU:rials or ideas should be addend? 



22. 



pn a scale of one (poor) to five (great), how would you rate the value of the 
inforTiation presented in this session with respect to achieving better^classroom 
management and in meeting your particular teaching needs? 



23. Please give any additional comments you would like to 



make, 
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DIRECTimS: 



IN-SERVICC SESSION EVALUATION 
TEACHER LANGUAGE - MARCH' 10, 1976 

Please read each statement and circle the response that best 
describes how you feel about the statement. Your answer v^il i 
tell us if you STfTONGLY AGREE (SA), AGREE (A), DISAGREE (D). 
or STRONGLY DISAGREE (SD). ' 



Supporting Behavior Exercise 

1. The film was hclpful -in understanding this concept. 

2. ThcHvorkbook activities further*ed my understanding 
of this concept. / 

3. Working in a smdll group was beneficial for com- 
pleting the wdrkbook activities. 

4. From this session on supporting behavior I feel I 
better understand this concept and how to deal with 
it in the classroom. • 

Clari ty 



5. 



Th'e explanation of Clarity was helpful in under- 
standing and clarifying this concept. 

The transcript utilized was beneficial in illus- 
trating the throe teacher behaviors involved in 
this concept. 

The class discussion (reviewing transcript) was 
beneficial to my understanding of this process. 

Organization 

8. The explanation of Organization clearly identified 
the concept and the behaviors involved. 

9. [he rolf? playing exorcise (or development/ 
identification of teacher statements) was beneficial 
in illustrating the application of this concept in 
the classroom. 



SA 

SA 
SA 

SA 



SA 

SA 
SA 



SA 



A 

A 
A 



SD 

SD 
SD 

SD 



SD 

SD 
SD 



SD 



SA 



SD 
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Ifuphdsis 

10. The explanjtion of Linpfuisis and the teacher 

behaviors involved ivas helpful in my understanding 

of this concept. SA A 

U/ The role playing exercise (or development/ 

identification of teacher statements) was beneficial 

in illustra^ting the application of this concept in 

the classroom/ Sy\ y\ 

Feedback 

12. The explanation of Feedback and the teacher 

. behaviors involved was helpfuKin my understanding 

of this concept. ' S/\ /\ 

13. ^ The role playing exercise (or development/ 

identification of teacher statements) vias beneficial 
in illustrating the' application of thi-s concept in . 
the classroom. ^ ' SA A 

General * 



14. Group presentations of the concepts to the class was 

an effective method of learning. SA 

Comments: ' 



SD 



SD 



SD 



SD . 



SD 



15. Will knowledge nf the concep.ts conveyed in this session alter your teaching 
performance, and if so, how? 
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16. Which, if any, of the concepts presented will benefit you in achievinq better 
classrooni inandyeinont? 



17. What, If any, materials or ideas should be deleted? 



18. What, if any, materials or ideas should be added? 



19. On a scale of one (poor) to five (great), how would you rate the value of the 
informatLOFi presontod in this session with respect to achieving better classroom 
management and in meeting your particular teaching needs? 



^0. Please give any additional comments you would like to make. 
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(Optional) Name 



IN-SERVICE SESSION EVALUATION 
I.NSTRUCT40NAL CONCEPTS - MARCH 25, 1976 



UIRECPIOfiS: PloaSG re^d-^ach statement and circle the response that best 
cieset:^rfj^ how you feel about the statement. Your answer" will 
-irell us if you STRONGLY AGREE (SA), AGREE (A), DISAGREE (D), 
or. STRONGLY DISAGREE (SD). 



Reciprocatiny Behavior Exercise 

1. The fili:i was helpful in understanding this concept. 

2. The v;orkl)ook activities furthered iny understanding of 
this concept. 

3. Working in a small group was beneficial for completing 
the workbook activities. " * 

4. . From this session on reciprocating behavior al feel I 

L;jtter understand tfiis concept and how to utilize it 
Tfi 'tlie c ss room. 

Conceptualizing the Process of Instruction 

5. The introductory materials clearly explained Concep- 
tualizing the Process of Instruction., 

6. The films utilized were beneficial in illustrating 
the principle underlying this concept. 



7. 
8. 



Group work was helpful in understanding this concept. 

The model building exercise was bejJiFficial to my 
understanding of this concept. 

* 

9. Class discussicm of tins concept facilitated under- 
standing of Conceptualizing the Process of Instruction. 

Vtirbdl Intorjction in Tho Cognitive Dimension 

10. The introductory matenals clearly explained Verbal 
interaction in the Cognitive Dimension 

11. Use of Hacdonald-Zaret Matrix along with the trans- 
cripts vjcre beneficial in illustrating this concept. 
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SA 

SA 
SA 

SA 



SA 

SA 

SA 

SA 

SA 



SA 
SA 



A 
A 



A 

A 

A 

A 



D 
D 
D 



D 
D 

D 



A D 
A D 



SD 
SD 
SD 

SD 



SD 

SO 

SD 

SD 



SD 
SD 
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12. Class discussion (reviewing transcript) was helpful 
in understanding tliis concept. 

Organizing focts to Te.ul) tlcatiingful Relationships 

13. Th« introductory materials clearly explained Organi- 
sing Facts to leach Meaningful Relationships. 

14. 'Handouts on Concept Teaching were beneficial "to my 

understanding of this process. 

II). .The transcript utilized was beneficial in illus- 
trating this concept. 

16, Class discussioji (reviewing transcript) wc. helpful 
« in facilitating my understanding of Organizing 
Facts to Teach Meaningful Relationships. 



SA A D SD 



SA A D SD 



SA- A D • SO 



SA A D SD 



SA A D . SP 



17. l>lill knowledge of the concepts conveyed in this session alter your teaching per- 
formance, and if so, how? ' . ^ ' 



18. Which, if any, of the concepts presented will benefit you in the classroom? 
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19. What, if any, materials or ideas should bo deleted? 



20.. What, It any, materials or ideas should be added? 



21. On a scale of one (poor) to five (great), how v/ould you rate the value of the 
infoniiation presented in this sosSion with respect to meeting your particular 
teaching needs? , j ^ > . 



22. Please give any additional comments you would like to make. 
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(Optional) Name 



S IN-SERVICE SESSION EVALUATION 
\ £ROUP PROCESS - APRIL 1, 1976 



DIRECTIONS; 



Please read each statement and circle the response that best 
desfcribes how you feel about the statement. Your answer will 
tell us if you STRONGLY AGREE (SA), AGREE (A), DISAGREE (DL 
or STI^ONGLY DISAGREE (SO). ' 



Closing Behavior- Exercise ' . " ^ 

1. The film was helpful in understanding this concept. SA A D ' SO. 
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A D SD 



2. the workbook activities furthered my understanding of 
^ this conceit. , S/\ 

•3. Working in a small group was^teneficial for completing . ^ 

the workbook activities. ' , ^ ' • SA A D SD 

4. From this session on closing behavior i feel 

I better understand this concept and how to deal 
, with it in the classroom. SA A D SD 

Ant 1 -Group Roles 



5. The introductory materials clearly explained ^Anti- 
Group behaviors. ^- SA A *D SD 

0. The film utilized' was beneficial in ilTustrating 

these behaviors. SA - A D SD 

/. The class discussion facilitated understanding and 

how to deal with these behaviors. SA A D SD 

JjG k Roles 

S. The introductory materials clearly explained task 

" oriented behaviors, SA A D SD 

9. The transcript utilized was beneficial in illus- 
trating these behaviors. SA A D " SD 

10. Class discussion (reviewing transcript) was helpful 

in understanding these behaviors. SA A D 5D 



Unlfyifi.g Roles 

11. ' The fntroductory materials clearly explained 

' unifying behaviors. ' SA A D - SO 

0 

The transcript utilized was beneficial in illus- 
trating, these behaviors. SA A • D SD 

J3. Class discussion (reviewing transcript) was helpr 
ful in facilitating my understanding of Unifying * 

Roles. SA A SD 

Stages of Group Growth 

14. The intrcrducrory materials clearly explained the 

Stages of Group' Growth. SA A D SD 

15. The film utilized was beneficial in illustrating 

^hese behaviors. • SA A D. SD 

16. Theclass discussion facilitated understanding 

and dealing with these stages. SA A D SD ^ 

D 

17. Will knowledge of the concepts conveyed in this session alter your teaching per- 
formance, and if so, how? . * * ^ 



V\. Which^ if any, of the concepts presented will benefit you in the classroom? 
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19. What,. if any, materials or ideas should be deleted? 



20. What, if any, materials or ideas should be added? 



l\. On a scale of one (poor.) to five (great), how would you rate the value of the 
information presented in this session with respect to meeting your particular 
teaching needs? 



22. Please give any additional comments you would like to-make. 
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(Optional) Name 



IN-SERVICE SESSION EVALUATION 
ROLE PLAYING - April 8, 1976 



DIRECTIONS: Please read each statement and circle the response that best 
• \ describes hbw you feel about the statement. Your answer will 

tell us-if you STRONGLY AGREE (SA), AGREE (A), DISAGREE (D). 
' or STRONGLY DISAGREE (SD)'. 



Role Playing 

1. The theory ofVole playing\was clearly and 
adequately explained. \ SA 

2. I understand the hine steps\(warm up the group, 
select parti cIpantSN^ etc.) df role playing activity. SA 

\ \ 

3. I understand ttie role\of the\teacher in a role 

playing activity. \ ; SA 

4. The presentation of the iVcrf.tical teaching skills 
promoted a better uudSrstandinb of how to conduct a 

role playing exercise. \ ' i, SA 

\" 

5. Experiencing a'-^role playing activity furthered my 

— understanding of this concept. SA 

6. I enjoyed the method of presenting this concept. SA 

7. I would have occassion to use role playing in my 
classes. . SA 

8. I feel role playing could be a valuable learning 
activity for vocational students. SA 

9. Facilitating a role playing activity in my classes 
would help me to better know and understand my 

students. ' SA 

10. On a scale of one (poor) to five (great), how would 
you rate the value of the information presented in 
this session with respect to meeting your particular 
teaching needs. 



A 
A 



D 
D 



SD 

SD 

SD 

SD 
SD 

SD 

SD 

SD 



11. Please give any additional comments you would like 
to make. 
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EVALUATION OF 
AN- IN-SERVICE FOR VOCATIONAL TEAOTERS 
OF STUDENTS WITH VARYING ACADEMIC 

LEVELS IN THE CLASSROOM ^ 



DIRECTIONS: Please read each statement (statem^ts 1-13) and"^ 

circle the respon.ee that best describes how you feel 
, about the statement. Your answer will t^ll us if 
you STRONGLY AGREE (SA) , AGREE (A), DISAGREE (D) oi^ 
1 STRONGLY D'ISAGREE j[SD) . Please give your personal/ 

'professional opinion in response to statements 14 
and,t5. 

1. Participating in the in-service increased 

my effectiveness 'as a teacher. SA A D S 

2. The in-service meetings were boring. SA A D S 

3. I liked having the materials presented 

m modularized form. SA A D S 



likod the flexible , schedule of the 
in-service. ' SA^ A D S 



5. I liked having a personal copy of qll ^ ^ 

the materials presented. ^ ' shF^^ A D 

6. I will probably make use or refer to * 
some part(s) of these materials in the 

future. ^ SA A D ! 

7. * T have already tried to put into prac- 

tice some of the concepts presented in 

the in-serviccb. ^ * SA A D I 

8. I was already practicing most of -the 

concepts presented in the in-service. SA A* D i 

9. Having completed the .in-service, I 
•feel it' would be beneficial to other . 

tcachorij. . ' SA A D f 

10. Tlio in-service meetings were a waste 

of my time. , SA A D = 5 
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11, 



• 12 



\yhe in -service has provi,ded some help 
to me in teaching stude!^ts' of different 
jbilit]^ lovol^ in the same 'classroom. 

Tlu> in-scrvicc" has provided some help 
to n)p in teaching student;^, of different 
socio-economic levei^ in^ thp srjne clas6-'* 



room. 



13. 



14, 



1 would rat!ier have mot in a shorter, 
more concentrated session than one 
night a week for six weeksO ' ^ 



-SA 



SA 



SA 



A 



D 



D 



D 



SD 



SD 



SD 



Rimk the sijc in-sorvrie^ sess 1*003 . from". mosM: va^^u^blQ to le^st 
valuable to you as ,a ±eachor. ' 



I. 

r 
?. 



J. 

4. 

5. 



(most v'SluabTc) 



(least valuab.l'e) 



Ip. List any suggestions you- feel would improve the in-service 
program. - , " . ' . 
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APPENDIX F 



INTEpCTION ANALYSIS SYSTEM CATEGORIES 



V 
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Interaction Analysis System Categories 



Teacher Accepts Student Feelings 

Teacher Praises or Encourages Students ' 

Teacher Accepts or Uses Student Ideas^^ 

Teacher Asks Direct Recall Question 

Teacher Asks Probing Question 

Teacher Asks Higher Order Question - 

Teachier Answers Student Question 

Teacher Lecture - Content 

Teacher Lecture - Non content 

Teacher Gives Corrective Feedback 

Teacher Gives Directions 

Teacher Criticizes or Justifies Authority 

Student Talk Initiated By Teacher 

Studeni; Initiated Talk 

Student Question 

fiirected Practice or Ac^"ivity 

[demonstration 



Constructive Silence 

Non-corrstructi ve Silence or Confusion 



Description 



Cdteqor ,dS 1-9: 
Categories 10-11: 
Categories 12-14, 1 : 



'leacher Talk 
Student Talk 
Nonverbal 
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APPENDIX G 
COR RECORDING SHEET AND GLOSSARY 



\ 
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-l . Apathftlc 
2 . ' Ohst mc 1 1 \;e 

♦ . Dopt»ndent 

f^'- Autocratic 
/. -AM. t 

/ 

1 » ! II V m pi I s S t vt 
! t rraf . 

. ! r 1,1, 

I / < '.< • r t .1 i h 
V. I- I . 

\ 
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FIGURE 2 
Classrtumt Observation Record 

Teacher Chai[acter 1 st lea Study 



No. 



^ L hot) 1 



i 4 3 b 7 N 

3 A 5 -6 * 7 N 

^ A S 6 7 N 

i 4 5 6 7 N 

^ A 3 6 7 N 

3 4 b 6 7 N 

^ 5 6 7 N 

i 4 5 6 7 N 

1 4 S 6 7 N 

* ^ f> ? N 
< M 6 ; N 
J ^4 S ' N 

* ' f) / N 
i S 6 7 N 
i A S 6 ; N 
J ') 6 7 N 

^ - ^ ^> ; ?j 

J M 'j 6 N 

••A > h / N 

^ 't *j h 7 ^ 

i ^ 6 7 N 



Sex 



Class or 
_^Sub ject 



Time 



REMARKS 



Observer 



Alert 

Responsible 
Confident 
Inlt lating 

Fair 

Democrat Ic 

Responsive 

Understanding 

Kindly 

Stlmulallnj< 

Original 

A U«rt 

At t ract 1 ve 
Kosptinslblt 
St eady 
Potsrd 
C^nl idcnt 

S ybt I'tnai i t 
AHaptab U' 
Opt imi Ht 1 1 
I nr i'»;r4f I'd 
Krotid " 
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Gi.OSSAKY 

(1 • hr ust'd with classroixn ob.servanon record.) 
Pupil Bchavi ors 



Apit In t I . - M. It. rupi I ;u h i 



Alert 



I I t u , 

B r.a-,. -MK. ■ ^J^'-''' .mxiuus rrcitf :mj participate. 

|->| ."'.-n ,U, , ,nlf-h,.nrt..dly. . W.-rk co,K..,ur.,tedlv.. 

whon th»'v hi'^in. 



i ' IV, -K> .,p hi, I't.pi I II. j, (^r 



I .l,.n„,n,U„, ..U,,„u,n. C.n,rU.„u.s, . .-„po,,.Mv.. Ir.cullvwUh .,u .. 

' -> f M I ' lit} . 



't lu r and ui ( teachi r . 
Omiplct, .IS. i^;nmc-Mis without i .nipKiinii 



o.-ai r. I . I t I > I ii>! . 



unhappim-,-,. 
i . Cv)Mt toll I'd vou I':, 



J't i ' n-' , t . a. n{ Pttpj [ h, 



6. Ordorlv without snccific dircitiuns frc 
t o.* chi' r . 
Trcpdrctl . 



0>tUldt nt 



! • O ' t , ' I n li •(! . 

' • t r. . ( V . 

' tT ) I -ta! t I 'M J , 

1 ; J H i'u r . t.!-,, run. si)^ i^h. 



1. Scvm .it)xious In try now pj^hlrni. .-r Jdiv- 
1 1 n^s . • 
t'rul 1 s t iirl'rd f) V lu i ,sf .ikos , 
K V.nuntfor t ii'c 1 tc, ■ 
'* . Enf rr I rt f I nu n .,c t i vU u . . 
'i . ApjH .tr ri d, 
b. Sp.Mk wit it asMir.lntr. 



' ' ' I' 1 r.»'. P . ... I Mr 



I n 1 ( I .u 1 Mi 



t 



.1 i ■ .t I < p tf ! till 



»• ' ^ a<i I.J t 



'»ll'»WlMt t . MHil C < I l[ ! lu . 

* • I 'i^^t I i iij wj M i n>, 1 

^. A-.'.unn. rc spoasHM 1 I Ucs wu .i.'ui ,K'v.xm. 
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I • .K hi I Bt'h.lVl<M s 



r 1 1 r 1 J I 



« I ^ » ' ■ ' ♦ ' » >•.!» I i'vi a ptipi 1 . 
' fr«- t » tl r i^nti^i'icj tciunn pupils 

r« p. .It t o 1 V < 
Kr,'o.it fiJ I V fiav.' a p.ipi I special advan- 

(.avt mnsf • a r I III I «>n i >>th t>r a li»w 

^h.'W• ! pi I )udM« ( I a .'»>r .ib !«• .>r un- 
li»'tal'It) jiwarvis s^mv social, ra- 
^ ' J i . »i 1 1*" 1 I lus r oups , • 

K\pi t t' Mi* pi I >ti oi m.'f I vrs of a 
p ip. ' 



rttMtod ail pu[)ils af>jvr(^\imat 1*1 V rqual". v. 
In caso .>! t.MUrt>verbV pupi! aliowc'd to 

explain his side. 
Di si rilnji tnl al tint ion ( i> nian>' pupils. 
Rot at Oil IradiMsliip im[viri la f 1 V. 
Based r I ( ti. 1 vm i>r pr.usi* I'li faciual l'vi- 

drnci', nt'l Itrarsay. 



n.'triMt ! f K M'l iKIiavior 

Aut I .1 I I I 



l« n *. pvif 1 ! . , at h slip to taki^ . 

Inl >lt t i"t .'f pnpL Is' idt as. 

M mdat n\ it> ,Mvinv> dl rrct. w.ns , ordn s 

f '.rd al iMUt . 

I pf 1 rr :p ' d 'Mipi I a 1 I h .u>,li thr i r 

d I t 4 V ' wa N ri 1 1 V I nt . 
\ I va , s t* i 1 . > t « ! It fu r \ han pa r t ic i - 



tluuii'ti pupils wit!)out hi'i fii< .■i.uidat i)rv, 
K.xthan>;i-d id>sis witli pu[>ils. 
Kntoui a^cd (askrd for) pupi^ opinnin. 
Encouragtd pupils io make "wn diclsions. 
f^nicmi int.> iLtivtln , withsii d>>?Tination, 



I o u lu I tUdiav I i^r 



-'if! .t. 1 ' lit! t n 1 . I .It I (>ff. with 
1 I -1 ! ' 

u' I T ' I < . "v I i It 01 1 1 { 'v s a f 1 V 1 I y . 
< n !• I • !)>i 1 m f . f>up I 1 . 
H « It J 1 t »u i ^ •! ' (' «. ■ "I i f f I I .>}»!, t tin - 

11 jM ' - ,f . \,i V 1 -trrd . 

* ' 1 1 ' t . 5 ; I { p 1 1 as 'Hu s ( hi Id" ir 
t 'Mt • la . ■ 



K* s p- >«s I \'v 

Api>roa*. h il) U I • a 11 pupi 1 f. . 
I'.ir: I L 1 p it I s in cla., -Ktivitv. 
Ki'spondni to ti iMMKd>)o nqui^ts afiJ''»r 

tpios t 1 ons . 
Spoaks it' )iupi 1 . as oquals. 

LiMinUMlds ( i i iTt . 

G I vos cru t'ut a^^v luont . 

Rc'C<>gni/od individujl d 1 1 1 c i iMU rs . 



I - ' 11-'* I • * ,in 1 1 M, 1 at })( r H hav 



. • t 1 J ' » < d 



lhid« I s t md i 1 



. t • ' > i i < 1 di , ! 1 a<. t 1 ij» 1 t sh - 

•« .If . ! p »f s I , n ( . 'tu t f < ■! pr r *- 

. • ' i ' ■ ' . M . 

MM • p 1 f t« I 1 t wi t h a ptipi I ' s 
' I . ' I i t t I i . 

I t * t n» I. n ' \ [ ^> 'v . r V < ■! 

. t p I ( I . it» «• 1 t h i . pap 1 1 . 



ERIC 



, 1 . sh.»wcd awa r i-nc s s of a [>up i ! ' s piM son 1 1 

t-mot Hitial pr.'hiii.tr, and tu-cds. 
Wis t ■» I f t am M I or r '*r' "n p I r t '» f (Mipi 1 . 
I'atioiu witii a [Hipil hcwtui .-tdmatv limit-, 

'»! p 1 1 ii nt t . 

^. SliMWt d wjjat apptarod tt> bo sincoro ■.\Tnpathy 

With .1 puf)lls' VlfWp'Mllt. 
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H M sh 



kinJlv* 



I. *lvp«TLi I ( 1 i a 1 , 1 /lu 1 1 - r I tidi ng . 
J . Or t'ss , i vir . y 

^. IV p»»'K I 4i t il papiP'. vJtrts, wa'- 
• . - I • I a »' I ( at 'li-.i I 
I d t l.r. .It s. 

r»r'itti'i} pupils t 1 UM h rtt mistakv'i, 



i . G i>e s ou t o t wa v t o pleasant d lui i t ^ 

help pupils,. friondK. ^ 
Civp J pupil .1 dtsi'ivoij i »^np I imv lit % 
Found >;ood Llunj*; i p\ipil«i Co tall .itfrn 

(ion I.'. 

•'t . >«i'Cmod I*' slu'w iiiciMv' i*«»ncoin fiM .i pupil's 

pi^rst'ii.i! prohirm. 
Showed ,iffi*tt*iM' wltliv'iii !u'in^ doiniMis I ra- - 

t I vc . ' ' 

(>. Disi'n^agt'd sol t 1 rixu a pupl I with<'u( blunt- 

ness. 



10. Uu ' 1 • ' mu 1 a t I Mi^ Teactut fi< liavior 



I. I Hi !ir ert'st I n^. . ni'^not (MU'us explanations. 
.. A*>s i^ivntnt •> providr little o^r no 

r\i^t I vh t 1 <n . 
J. tails t ' providi- oha I lfnj;e . 
4 . W t»l atumttt i i>ii . 

. F.iihd t«> tipitalic -Ml pvjpi 1 interests. 
^ . iiU 1 1 . boil Uf' . 

1 ukt rnt 'uis ui* Jn , hiM i d .uiiiig. 



St iinulat 1 

Highly 1 lilt* res ting pre.st^ntat i jn , s;ets and 
holds attention wi thout ^be mg flastiv. 

Cicvcr and witty, thnugli not smar t -fl I *'tky 
wi se -crack in^; . 

Ent bus last I c , animated . 

Ass i>;nmcnt s eha 1 1 enp.l n^ . 

Totik ndvant'^jic ol pwpl I i nt erest s . 

Br-Htftlil lesson successful l.v 1 a clit!ia>.. 

Si'emed to provukc ihlnkin^. 



1 t . 



1 1 1 1 of ' pt d -Oi I r.i na I Teacher Behavior 



-tt t ri ^t yprd 
I. r-.ed r utme pi'^r'-durrs without varia- 

' • 1 1 n- 

r. W u I .i not depart fr.wi prot(»dure to take 
advani.1,41 of a relevant <ijuestton or 
. i ua i ) • n . 

«. Iri^en' It sio^ed unimaginative. 
.4, N ' rts^iir^irul in answering questions 
r pr vidm^ explanations. 



Original 

U&ed what seemed tt» be original and I' li- 

tlvely unique devitcs to aid i nsl rut t i on. 
Tried new^ materials, of methods. , 
.Seemed ima^ittative and able to devrl»»p 
presentation around a question t^r situa* 
tion. 

Resourceful in an<;werir<; quest^n>n, bad many 
pert i Dent 1 1 lust rat ions aval I able . 



i *. pa I ht t i - \ . t I ♦ li.ichei Rthavlor 
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Apattu t 1 c 

S(in««j' li.tle*;';; languid, lacked 

< nt luis I asm. 
.->ej rni d b 'ri d bv pupii'.. 
ra<^siv<' in le*-. ptHse to pupils. 

• •t ! \vA pi eo^ t tjpi imJ . 
Atii'tifjvO M » fjH (j to wander, 
-ar \ I ^K.ilr mt » of timr, lo. k no 
ul'.<' part lii class aitivitiej*. 



Alert 

1. Appeared buoyant, wide-awnke; enthusiastic 

about activity of the mtunent . 

2. Kept constructively bus v. 

3. Cave at tent I on to, and set»med I n teres ted 

m, what was Roinf^ («n in rlasH. 
• • . Prompt to "pick up'* class when pupils' at» 
tent i on shnwed <; ign.s of 1 a^gi ng . 

no 
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F : >'iii I .' ( t lit 1 iiui d) 



1 ^ 



!. I'lifitlv »r slx^ppily Jri'ssed. 
J. I nappr. 1 .11 1 1 y dins.scd^ 

'4. l''^tiU4 intj hi Miiii>; un.it t rnc 1 1 vt' . 

(>. .Vn^!. 1. 1 ii.iutli hie sp. ith. ! united 

t spits 1 ^'H . il I '..UM Oi..il> 1 1 t6iu* , 

p< V I 1 II I Tl (. t I •{! . * 

It. Fvauii.vRi i' nsi^U irj^^lni B«li.ivior 
fv .kJ » I).' 



I, A ^;.!t.* n- .p'-msi t)j ! ) I \ . ilisincllncd 

t ^ 'i ikt lit t. 1 S I oil'. . 

"i\issitl (Ik- hink" { I lass. t'^-'othiT 

I ♦ a c I ) I r s , t'C c , 
1 ' It. N.nriiii^ t * p'if'i i', t.ijlin>^ to k'.iv* 

.l<li'qt.a 1 r !u I p. 
M. utf .1 lilfii'ilt 51 I nil. n ^«♦t out ot 
. n'. 1 -1 . 

*. \ - I n I .nifi J . .iiitfKs I ncio£ i ni t . 
^» . N' t IP I ' icitiLi" 'fi lUtur individual or 
r Tt Up VI ari.j.l ids. 
Tn.iM^citivc with pupilv. 



6. 
/. 

8. 
9. 
10. 



At ( ract I \ t 

CU'AII rllhl lllMl , 

W'cll -i;i'%*.^Ht ti. dross s)i-^wt ti ^ui i.ivti-. 
Pt»»turr and arlnj^ .iiLrufix*'. 
Frof I I'tw discractin^ p^-rs^ial k^i'm t s . 
P] a I ti I V uul 1 1' 1 A." s p* I t h . ♦ J i*\pi I s . I .m; 
nUifraMt' v. t ._n, k, ^1 mll.ili.Mi. 



Assumed 1 1" s j> ms I bi I J t V . nuikts d'ti.n^ns .is 

requ i r*. d . ' 
Consc irnt 1 1 as. . ' 
Punctua 1 . 

Painstak . n,; , careful, ' ^ ' ' 

Suggt'siid aid*. In Karnjii). 

f^ont r*'l K d a ilifficull situdtion. 

Gave- d*liuitf d I rcc t iiMi*. , 

Ca I ! I J atitiii* Ml t ^ ^..jrdj.d-, til qualitv- 

Atltntivc tu class. 

Tiiori>Uf;h , 



Fr I al 1 L ->t i -idv h* uMjor mtiavior 
Y I I .It 1 c 

, I. I Mj li *i , 1 v« . unt iMir I I'l 1 fd , 1 1 inperamciita I 

Utl , t. tM'l V . 

^ (* uf'.i 'i ic { I ta'-i! ) .swayed Sy 
^ 1 1 t u.^ I inii s i>f itii cniTOont , 
• ^ . ' .u 9 U , i s 1 1 nt . 



J. 



M«>ady 
Ca Im . t <»ML rnl ltd . 

Mamtaiiu-d pm^n ss ii>wiird v l>ji'rt i v*^ . 
SJ^abli , Lonsistcnl, preditC nhlo , 



F! * 1 1 a*' li- - P 'I si*<^ Tiathi-r fk havior 
h' iial-t. 

I. r»sil .1 . s I li 1 I •'<] and np'^i't , llustrrtd 
• . 1 .i ' s : . ' ri s i t U'l I i <ni . 
- r r ; » i in (lass .let i v 1 1 i *r s » s pokr 
I i[ . il. .isin'\ nanv words and 
i,i s[ 'ir- s . 
\. W I ^ " j niJ;p , " , nr rv"'r. . 

r 



Poised 7 

Sf-emed at case at all t itnv& . 

UnrutfUd l>v Miuati<»it that dtv< l<iptd in 

tlassr<»o(n. d I p,nr f led 'wit h(iut hnn); stiff 

or f ornia I . , 
Unhurried in class activities, sp«*kt* 

quiet I y and s I ow 1 v , 
Iiucttjss 1 u 1 1 y div<*itit! aiCrntjnn lr<»m a 

s tresis situation ii\ classroom. 



'Jiu r t a 1 1»- ( ■ ni HJiii t Ti-aclu-r Behavior 



t''U < ft I I tl 



C<»nf 1 diMit 



I. < t frt d iinsuii srlt, iallerlng, 
!u s i I I n( . 
Apptar«d f « 'm d and shy. 
^ . Appi .11 *m| a I t I n 1 1 a 1 . 

4.^ DistMihtd and <nharrassed by aii stakes 
and ' '^r r 1 1 t l i sin . 
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1. Seemed sure- of self, se 1 1 - 1 onf i dmt m 

reiatKJHb with pupils. * 

2. Undisturbed and unembarrassed by mi siakt»s 

and /or criticism. 



ni 
1 5^ 



}> i I » i I . ' I s V, w I K 

I tu ^• i p. 

W.mt « .! I . p. . 

t . pl.m n M. , fi. I I . I ill- n tit . 

Ti \ tiiviiJ I I v^io in.ili.i .It hand*. 



. 1 '» I . - a-^Mi I !!■ ' 4 1 1'.u lu r lit* lei V inr 

i t! 1 t ^ I h 1 I 

""t ijil M ' u f • ? I t f ' 1.1,1 pi HMi «'r I a I s t . 

I • ■<! ' V ' ■ In I ! I' jpi I > . 



»; r .1 < 



u . . -r wn 'i uii t I I lon*^ and 

i . 1 • s* I f* • 



' ft 
I. FVuU'P' * .'I .» pl.iiHud tti^'Uk'.n ilo^iM. 

pr.H't dut f, 
.\ Will pr^MMffi). 

K .Cireful in plaiiiunj; with piipjlh. 
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EI I and II 

l^esenrcti anj Development Center 

for Teacher Education 
he University of Texas at Austin 



Stude-ftt- 
Evaluation 
of 

Teaching 



cal mark forms for computer sccirmg developed at 
l«rn Kentucky Unive»^s»ty 
;e of Educational Research 



NAME 



SCHOOL 



DATE 



SEX 
GRADE 



10 



1? 



4 
4 



7 8 9 
7 8 9 
7 8 9 



lECTlONS: 



Do you really notice how your teacher acts? Please mark ttr^ following sentences about your teacher. 



Tell if each sentence is true or false by blackening the space next to the sentence. BE HOMEST and GIVE YOUR OPINION 
Your teacher will not see these answers Please choose only one answer for each question. 



Veldman and Peck T=Almost always true 
THIS TEACHER- 



t=Often true f=Often false F=Almost always false 



IS always friendly toward students 
knows a lot about the subject. 
IS nevef dull or boring 
expects a lot from students, 
asks for students' opinions before making d^isions. 
ts usually cheerful and optimistic. 
IS not confused by unexpected^stions. 
makes learning more like fun than work, 
doesn't let students gel away witfc anything, 
often gives students a choice in assignments. 



lT II Haak. Kleiber. and PecK T=True F=False 



b 
7 

Vb 

9 
10 
H 
' U 
13 
14 
15 
16 

i; 

18 

« 
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Our teacher leaches us a lol 
The kidslike eur teachar 
.Our teacher listtns to what we want 
Our teacher makes what we learn interesting 
Our teacher always picksron people 
Our teacher helps us a lot 
Our teacher gives us loo my^ln/vork 
We can tell how our teacher warrts things done. 
Our teacher get? mad a lol. 
Our teacher makes school fun. 
Our teacher likes to leach 
Our teacher thinks kids are good. 
Our teacher thinks I work hard 
Our teacher thinks I have good 4d€as , 
Our tea'cher hkes us kids. 
Our teacher likes me^ 
Our teacher like^ for me to help him/her. 
Our teacher thinks I can do a lot on my own. 
Our teacher thinks I am jazy._ . 
Our teacher thinks I act ugfy " _ —1^21 

*Our teacher thinks we are a smart cfass. 
Our teacher thinks I am smaft. 
Our teacher is nice whan we make mistakes. 
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TEACHER SURVEY 

» 

DIRECTIONS: Please read each statement and circfe the response that best 
describes how you feel about the- statement. Your answer will 
. te-11 us if you STRONGLY AGREE (SA)^^ AGREE (A), DISAGREE (D). 
or STRONGLY DISAGRfeE i(SD). . - 

» a » g 

\ 1. I respect each on^'^f my students equally. • SA A C 

2. Most'of my slower students are not working at their • ' 
capacity. - „ sA A C 

» " — ^- 

3. I have recently observed my students to "be more 

willing to work in my classes. ' • . SA ' A t 

4. I am usually too rushed to give special attention 

to "slower" students. ^ SA A C 

♦* * _ • 

5. Classes should be segregated on the basis of ' "^^ 
academiG achievement. < SA : A D 

6. Most of my students have been completing their 

homework assignments. - ' ' ^ SA . A D 

7. I have five or more student? in each of my classes 

that could be labeled as "Disadvantaged." - > SA A ' D 

S. I have a tendency to avoW students who do riot' \ > 

practice good personal hygiene. ^ . SA A - D 

» . • " ^, ' ' 

9. Students in my clas^ses wi^t+i a low soc^o-economic * 
, background do not progress as rapidly' as the other 

students. * , ; ' ' * ' ^ SA * A ^ D 

• • • » 

10. Evaluation methods to check -for student competency 
attainment- should be varied accorxling to individual 

student capabilities. ^ A D 

undents labeled as "Disadvantaged" arfe jusf \ 

Iszy- A' ^ ^ .SA \ A D 

. »» ^ 

12. All of^' rW students participate about equally in class. SA A D 

13. .1 find the^-p?Qgress of many students in my classes- ' 

is "held back" ,by a fewer, less capable individuals. SA A D 
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14. The, various indi vi dual's tudi^nts* backgrounds (socio- 
economic, academic achieve lent, etc.) should be taken 
into Consideration when conducting a learning 
, situation. 

' 15. ^ Previousjy non-'participat-ing students are beginning 
, to show an increase in class rocJm interaction in 
' my classes. 

re. -Most of iny students benefit from rindivi dualized ^ 
instruction. 

o 

^7. Students'from a loWer socio-economic background * 
genera^lly do./iot have the learning capability of 
students from a tniddle or upper soc-io-economic 
. background. ^' • * ^ 

f " *^ 

18. Ifind fewer students in my classes receiving failing 

grades in recent months, * ' ^ 
^* • » ' 

.'19. 1} find difficult to understand the plight' of 

• - the student who has been^'^abeled as* "Disadvantaged." 

•20. f'find many of my students progressing better in the 
lasir^conple of months. ' . \^ 

*'2;,1. students^ from loweV* spc>o-ecanbmic backgrounds* 
create most of the* discipline. problems. * 

22. *Mcst Qrmy students are able to comprehend the 
material .presented in my ^classes. 

23* ' I pften try to comparre,m^ background -with that of 
%om 6f my students to frnd* a common point of 
interesf. \ . ^ 

24. • I ha.ve many students in my .classes that do npt make 

an attempt to. learn. > ' 

25. I find it diffituH^to be patient with. students 
of below average acHievement-; 

* ♦ " - * 

26. There are some students in my classes. I previously 

, expected woiTTchf a il^ who wi^ll finish with a passing' 
^radel , ^ 

'.^-^ ■ 

27. The most .feasible method of teaching a class with 
' studfents of varying .academic levels .is to teatoh 

"the middle of the road" approach. 

28. I feadily accept a^student's point of view that is 
different from*my own. 
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STUDENT SURVEY 



DIRECTIONS 



Please read each statement and circle the response 
that best describes how you fee] about the state- 
ment. Your answer will ^ tell us if you STRONGLY 
AGREE (SA), AGREE (A), DISAGREE (D) , or STRONGLY 
DISAGREE (SD) . ' ■ ' 



In this cla^s i feel i have learned 
more in the last six weeks than any 
other time of the school year. 

I am doing as well in this clas^ as. 
most of my classmates. | 

I find the material presented i|i tfiis 
class hard to understand. i 



SA / A 

k 



SA 



SA 



D 



D 



SD 



SD 



SD 



I feel I often need more "help than 
the teacher gives me. ! 



SA 



D 



SD 



My grades in this class have improved 
in the last few months. I 



SA 



D 



SD 



I fail morf? than I succeed in this 
class. 



SA 



D 



SD 



7. I have recently considered dropping 
out of school, but hjve- since changed 
my mind. 

I 

8. I find my homework assignments in 
this class too difficult. 

9. If it were possible, i would drop 
this class . 

10. Recently, i find i am enjoying thjis 
class more. 



SA 



SA 



SA 



SA 




D 



D 



SD 



SD 



SD 



SD 
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